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ale have faith in Qanada 
(e-have faith in her paste faith 
that the courage of the pioneers and the 
spirit which achieved Confederation and 
linked a continent with the shining steel 
of railways have laid strong founda- 
tions for national greatness and unity 
have faith in her preseut-¥ in 
Ladthe part she is playing to save the 
world from tyranny...in her young men 
and women who serve on land and sea 
and in the air...in her workers who la- 
bour for more than wages...in every man 
and woman and child striving for Victory. 
(As have faith inher future # believ- 
ing that she is destined to exert an 
ever-increasing influence in world af- 
fairs, and in the shaping of tomorrow, 
when many will turn to her with new hope. 


fee have faith in more than the sta~ 


tistics of Clanada’s bank clearin 
and her car-loadings, the vastness mo 


her untapped resources, or even the 
lorious war record of a people num- 
ering less than twelve millions. 
feces faith is a faithin a land we 
love, whose soul speaks to us from 
every free acre of Clanadian soil... 
in the splendour of the Rockies at sun- 
set, the blue mystery of a Laurentian dawn, 
the quiet of an Ontario woodlot, the far 
call of prairie horizons, the sound of 
surf on the Atlantic shore and the wash 
of the Pacific tides. Lt speats tous from 
churehyards where Canadian dead lie 
beneath the tribute of Gnalish blossoms 
from the poppied fields of Krance and 
Flanders... from the winged and sea~ 
faring and mechanized epics of a new war. 
CLR faith is a faith in her people... 
people, noted and obscure, with whom 
we daily rub shoulders..,and by whose 
united effort, sacrifice and creative vigour 


ma. Canada of tomorrow will be built. 
have faith in Canada 


Gvery Victory, Bond you Buy is an Act of Raith in Olanada 


CANADIAN PACIFIC — CANADIAN NATIONAL 


“IT TAKES LITTLE EFFORT TO WATCH THE 


Over two million Canadians already own 
Victory Bonds. 

But that leaves several million “other 
fellows” who don't. 

Some haven't bought because they can’t. 

Many who buy, but haven't, will be 
expected to help share the load this year. 

This is the year of attack. 

This is the year when every shoulder is 
needed behind the wheels of Victory. 

Those who have bought will be expected 
to buy more. 


Those who bought up to what they 
thought was the limit, will be expected 
to raise the limit. 


Those who have denied themselves 


a little, will be expected to deny them- 


selves much. 

Those who have previously bought one 
bond, just to be in the swim, will be 
expected to buy two bonds or ten, to 
get into the fight. 

Buy as many bonds as you can out of 
your savings, and then buy more on 
the instalment plan. 

Keep at it! 

That's the spirit we expect of our 
fighters, isn’t it? 

Watching other fellows fight and work 
and save won't win the war. 

Let's get together and win it 
and fast! 


BUY MORE 
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Blythburgh 


southeast view 


THE CHURCHES OF SUFFOLK 
AND THEIR TREASURES 


4y PHILIP J. TURNER 


HE county of Suffolk occupies the most 
Its shores 
suf- 


easterly part of England 


50 miles long have in past years 


fered severely from the encroachment of 
the sea. At the present time, being nearer 
to Germany than any other district in 
[:ngland, many of its architectural trea- 
sures have been damaged through being in 
the war danger zone 

Though it is next 
London, the county of the South Folk of 
the old Kingdom of East Anglia is rarely 


almost door to 


visited by the average overseas tourist, 
yet it contains in its country churches a 
wealth of the craftsmans art that is not 
excelled anywhere in England 


In the Middle Ages England 


grew 


wealthy largely through the development 
of sheep farming 
basis of England's prosperity in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries and Suffolk 
grew both populous and rich Wuring the 
same period the aristocracy became im- 
poverished through the long Wars of the 
and the wealth of the country 
passed more and more into the hands of 
the commoners, and to a great extent it 


The wool trade was the 


Roses 


was by the commoners that the finest 
churches of this time were built. With 
the advent of the Industrial Age. the 


social life of the country changed entirely, 
and departed Suffolk 
and Last Anglia) Many of the prosperous 


prosperity from 


‘wool’ districts seem to have gone to 
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Southwold southeast view 


sleep at that time for a great deal of the 
Sutfolk countryside still retains a curiously, 
eighteenth century aspect 

Suffolk has a breadth of about 52 miles 
and a distance from north to south of 
32 miles. Though sparsely populated with 
273 inhabitants to the square mile the 
county is noted for its large number of 


parish churches. This number is given as 
505, of which 390 are recorded to have 
existed in some form or other in 1086 
when Doomsday was compiled Because 
of the number and excellence of its churches 

it contains on an average more than one 
church to every three square miles, and in 
the Middle Ages there was a church to 
every 30 of its inhabitants the name 
“Sele” (holy) was applied in older times 
to the county. Foolish folk proclaimed 
their ignorance by mistaking the old 
[english word for “silly” and hence the 
term “Silly Suffolk” has become a proverb 
hased on an error 

Though, at the present time there are 


St. Edmund's Church, Southwold, south porch 
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Woolpit. Fifteenth century south porch 


Earl-Stonham. Single hammer-beam roof of nave 


features 


Norman 


174 churches in which 
can be traced, the majority of the finest 
Suffolk churches belong to the fifteenth 
century when there was a great period of 


rebuilding. The original churches were 
altered and enlarged because they were 
inadequate for the needs of succeeding 


generations as the ritual of their services 
became more elaborate 
church was not 
with us, at the present time, by the num- 
ber of the parishioners using it. Our fore- 
fathers in their later churches found it 
provide 


The size of the 


necessarily governed as 


large maves for 
preaching and for the carrying on of the 
social activities of the church, with wide 
aisles for processions, and a multitude of 
chapels for the altars of guilds and chan- 
tries. When later additions were made to 
an existing church, they invariably in- 
creased not only the beauty of the original 
church but its practicability It 
interesting to note that when changes were 
made to an older building, the original 
style was not followed, but the work was 
carried out in the modern and tashionable 
style of that period 


necessary to 


IS also 


The churches of Suffolk have distinct 
regional characteristics, but it is not easy 
to define how different schools of design 
originated. Certain factors which acted as 
influences were the character 
small, of the local materials, their abun- 
dance, variety and adaptability. In this 
county there was an almost entire lack of 


great or 


freestone which can be dressed, and most 
of the walling is, in 
rubble, the 


The slow setting of the material 


consequence, ol 


setting material being lime 
mortar 
necessitated slow progress in the work, and 
it is possible that in the winter it was 
suspended altogether In_ the 
Walberswick Church for instance the old 


contract for building states that the work 


case ol 


on the tower was to proceed ‘betwixen the 
Festes of the Annuncyation of our Lady 
and “Sent Mychel Archanngel that is 
from the spring to the autumn only, 
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[he question is sometimes asked who 
were the builders of these churches. The 
common idea that they were the monks 
and the theory that in the old days men 
worked for the love of it without hope of 
reward are both incorrect. Protessed monks 
rarely engaged in the building cratt, and 
then only in their own abbeys. The 
parish churches were built by paid cratts- 
men who quite evidently loved their work 
but certainly would not have taken 
pleasure in it without the prospect of pay- 
day. It is a mistake to imagine that the 
age of a building necessarily implies that 
the builders themselves were ancient 
Medieval architecture is really full of the 
spirit of youth The Gothic craftsmen 
were very much alive and possessed a 
keen sense of humour. Old men were 
scarce in the Middle Ages, so it may be 
assumed that these parish churches were 
built by young men 

The well-marked type of the larger and 
later L-ast Anglian church is one which has 
a massive tower of flint, often with but 
slight battlements or pinnacles, and no 
prominent stair turret. The long lantern- 
like clerestory and high pitched roof over 
nave and chancel is a splendid monument 
of craftsmanship. The effect, with its 
flushwork porch and panelling as at Eve 
Southwold, Lavenham and Blythburgh is 
one of impressive stateliness. The interior, as 
a rule, has plain octagonal piers and capi- 
tals, a rich hammer-beam, and possibly a 
carved or painted screen and fine benches 

L-very period of church architecture has 
its own particular appeal, and while the 
larger churches had distinct local character- 
istics, the differentiation of these varieties 
can be stressed too strongly, and, so far 
as the majority of the smaller churches are 
concerned, they are, as a rule, humble 
buildings of so ordinary a type that they 
are devoid of any regional characteristic, 
and might be found in almost any part of 
the country. Nevertheless, there are enorm- 
ous differences in size, design, appearance 
and arrangements, and it is these differ- 
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Seven-sacrament font 
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Mildenhall. Carved spandrel on north aisle roof (St. George and the Dragon) 


ences, no two buildings being alike, that 
makes the study of these small churches so 
interesting 

The chancel arch with the wall separ- 
ating the nave from the chancel is invariably 
the oldest part of these buildings, and when 
additions were made or the church rebuilt, 
this portion of the original building or its 
foundation was retained. The east wall of 
the nave formed the boundary between the 
portion of the fabric for which the parish- 
ioners were responsible, and the chancel, the 
upkeep of which was the duty of the rector 
[he opening to the chancel took on an added 
importance with the development of the 
screen and the growing importance of the 
rood. The wall above the arch was 
invariably painted with a representation of 
the Doom and the most easterly bay of 
the nave roof was richly decorated with a 
celure or canopy of honour to emphasize 


Withersfield. Poppy-head 
St. George and the Dragon 
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Mildenhall. Ange! roof of nave 


the importance of the rood with its repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion. In order that 
the rood and the Doom might be effectivel\ 
lighted the nave walls of many churches 
were raised and clerestories added 

In the fifteenth century the clerestory 
was usually tall, with windows of any fre- 
quency up to the practically continuous 
ranges as at Bury. St. Edmunds. Long 
Melford, Blythburgh. Battlements or para- 
pets are infrequent but where they do 
occur, they are most elaborate as at 
Lavenham. Blythburgh and pierced ex- 
amples are occasionally to be found on 
porches. Ihe square towers are of many 
shapes and heights rising in some cases to 
ureat heights’ In other examples. as at 
Blyvthburgh and Denston, the towers are of 
an earlier date and have not been height- 
cned or rebuilt with the rest of the church 


Withersfield. Poppy-head 
St. Michael weighing souls 
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Chediston 


Traditional type of East Anglian font 


surviving 
many 
their 


often the only 
structure 
have survived 
for the reconstruction 
matter, not to 


lowers are 


relic of the earlier and 


pre-conquest towers 
naves or churches 

ol a Was a serious 
be lightly undertaken In 
of rebuilding it was found more convenient 


beyond the nave 


tower 
several cases 
to build the tower just 
and to link up the new work afterwards 
It is that a tower is either 
much earlier or much later than the main 
as now da 


Safe to Say 
building since there was then 
limit to the amount of work that could be 
A possible gaunt 
found 


undertaken at one time 
exterior no clue to 
within a building, where dignified austerity 
with much rich 


gives what is 


may be combined 
craftsmanship as has passed through the 
triple onslaught of Reformation, Revolu- 
tion and Restoration 

After the 
teries, chantries and guilds, money 
still urgently required by the Government, 


suppression of the monas- 


Was 


14 


= 


Arms of Henry VIII 


Rushbrooke 


hence the pillaging of the rich treasure ot 
the church. Superstitious usage was made 
the stalking horse for the campaign, and in 
Henry VIII enjoined that “such 
images as had been abused to superstition 


1538 


he taken down 

In 1547 
accession of Ldward VI 
were “that all 
shall be taken out of churches 
they take away all shrines, tables. candle- 
sticks, trindills or 
paintings and other monuments of feigned 


within a few weeks of the 
Orders-in-Council 
whatsoever 


and that 


issued images 


rolls of wax pictures 
miracles, so that no memory of them remain 
in walls or windows 

Rich as the churches are, they have lost 
enormously since the Civil Wars In that 
period destruction was official and meth- 
odical. William Dowsing records his doings 
in about 150 places in Suffolk in 1643-4 
when a vast amount of medieval crafts- 
manship, especially stained glass, was des- 


In the eighteenth century at the 


troved 


vs 


Screen restored with modern loft, parapet and 
rood. Original canopy of honour above 


hands of well meaning but often negligent 
and stupid persons there were further cas- 
ualties. [The nineteenth (and twentieth) 
century restorers deserve severe criticism for 
they committed many sins in the restoration 
process, especially in the addition of organ 
chambers, and the introduction of var- 
nished pitch pine, and the filling of the 
windows with cheap pictured glass 


Fressingfield. Benches 
Shields on rear seat contain 
emblems of the passion. 


of increasing the richness and delicacy of 


Dennington. Parclose screen 


Roofs 
l-ast Anglia has some of the finest 
church roofs in England. Toward the end of 
the fourteenth century the craft of the car- 


penter is seen at its best. Often the roof 


is far more decorative and richly orna- 
mented than any other part of the church 
And this is as it should be. The principle 
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Yaxley. Sexton's wheel Barking. Charcoal braziers and fourteenth century chest 


Parham. ‘Poor mans box Stowmarket. Wig stand. ‘1.B.1675 
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weffling, Boiled leather chalice case — fourteenth Hinderclay. Bell ringer’s beer pitcher, 1724 
century 


Icklinaham All Saints 

Early fourteenth cen 

tury. chest and tussock 
stool 
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Ufford. 
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Font cover 
ally 


Ufford. The nave roof and upper part of font cover 


the work as the building rises is a very 
sound one. The lavish use of angels as 
decoration is particularly characteristic of 
Suffolk roofs. The magnificent roof at 
--arl-Stonham is one of the richest single 
hammer-beam roofs in existence. Prone 
angels form the hammer beams, alternating 
with those having pendentive hammer 
posts with heavy carved bosses. The roofs 
at Mildenhall are of a different kind but 
unmatched with their richly carved angels 
Mr. H. M. Cautley in his book on Suffolk 
churches states that in examining the roof 
he discovered it was riddled with ouck 
shot and two iron tipped arrow heads were 
still sticking in the bodies of the angels 
Apparently the seventeenth century icono- 
clasts found the height of the roof defeated 
their purpose of destruction so they tried 


eighteen feet high origin- 
gilded and coloured 
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Top right:—Grundisburgh 
Nave roof. Double hammer- 
beam 


Below:—Boxtford. Early 
fourteenth century north 
porch of wood 
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Acton 


»0 


Brass memorial to Sir Robert de Bures, 
1302 


1943 


to destroy the ornamentation with shot 


The roofs of the two aisles are remark- 


able for their great span and carvings 


\mong the subjects are St. George and the 
Dragon, with a King and Queen looking 


from a castle,—the baptism of our Lord 
and the sacrifice of Isaac 


Porches 


In earlier days the preliminary part ot 
the baptismal and also of the marriage 
service were held at the church door 
Penance too, was performed in the porch 
and the churching of women took place 
here also. Pronouncements of outlawry 
were made and most legal matters were 
also conducted in these places. Porches 
were often provided with an upper room 
which may have been used by the sacristan 
or priest who slept in it, so as to be up in 
time to celebrate an early mass for travel- 
lers. The upper floor was probably also 
used as the school in which a priest taught 
the choir boys 

The most wonderful wooden porch in 
the county is the early fourteenth century 
north porch at Boxford. An interesting 
survival is the wooden groining inside 
springing from clustered shafts with 
undercut mouldings to the caps 

Of the many fine stone porches the one 
at Woolpit is the best. It is a double cube 
in height and contains five niches for saints 
over the doorway 


Towers 


There are 41 round towers still existing 
in Suffolk. Many are of the period of the 
Danish invasion and were built for defence 
The majority are grouped in the north-east 
corner of the county at the confluence of 
the rivers Waveney and Yare — a favour- 
ite and convenient resort of the Scandin- 
avian marauders. “Irom the fury of the 
Northmen Good Lord deliver us” was once 
a petition of the Litany. The fifteenth 
century saw the cluminating achievement 
of the East Anglian tower builders [ine 
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Cavendish. A beautiful village scene. Fourteenth century tower with unusual staircase turret 


Denston. St. Nicholas 
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types of this period are to be seen at 
Lavenham, Eve, Stoke by Nayland, South- 
wold and elsewhere 


Fonts and Font Covers 


[he majority of the fonts in Suffolk 
are of the fifteenth century. The trad- 
itional East Anglian font takes on the form 
of that shown at Chediston. It consists of 
an octagonal shaft, buttressed generally by 
lions séjant with a corbel course of angels 
with outspread wings. The group of 14 
seven-sacrament fonts represents the height 
of excellence in Suffolk fonts; those at 
Cratfield and Laxfield being among the most 
in England That at Laxfield 
stands on traceried steps, the upper being 
The 
Baptism 


beautiful 
shape of a maltese cross 
represent Mlatrimony 
Ordination, Mass 


the 
panels 
Confirmation 
Extreme Unction and the Baptism of our 
Lord. William Dowsing “The Hammer of 
the Puritans born at Laxfield He 
seems, however, to have spared to a large 
extent the destruction of this beautiful font 

From 1236 all fonts in English churches 
fitted 
fine examples in Suffolk but that 


In 


Penance 


Was 


had to be with covers. There are 
many 
at Ufford has been described as the most 
beautiful in the world. Spire-like it soars 
to a height of not less than 18 feet above 
the font. The corona immediately above 
the font is formed with a delicate band ot 
surmounted by a pierced Tudor 
all and 


proof of the craftsman amazing skill, the 


groining 


flower cresting lo crown as a 
cover is made telescopically the lower part 
sliding over the superstructure. Originally, 


the whole cover was gilded and coloured 


Screens 

l-ew of the screens are earlier than 1400 
and many as late as 1500. Usually they have 
had at some time or other their lower panels 
painted with figures of saints, which helps 
one to get some idea of the art of the fifteenth 
sixteenth centuries. In Elizabeth's 
reign an Injunction which the 
removal of all rood lofts ordained that ‘the 


and 
ordered 


1943 


beam running in length over the vautes— 
and everything below it should be left 
intact. Consequently, the screens in these 


churches are invariably incomplete. [That 
at Eve. however, has been carefully res- 
tored so far as the rood is concerned, and 
it portrays in an excellent way what a 


screen looked like with its rood and Cru- 
cifixion group 


Che primary object of the rood loft was 
to dress and light the rood, and the canopy 
of honour on the roof above it stresses the 
reverence accorded this feature 

\t Dennington the fifteenth century 
parclose screens to the chapels of St. Mary 
and St. Margaret remain intact with their 
lofts which are two feet seven inches wide 
It was in the fifteenth 
century that the craftsman excelled in 
colour work on In Henry VIII s 
reign and after the Reformation, the Roval 


and four feet high 
wood 


\rms had to be placed in all the churches 
and in some cases, as at Rushbrooke 
find in the 
formerly occupied by the rood, namely in 


we 


achievements position 


these 


the tympanum of the chancel arch 


Ben he 


The early churches were. originally, 


without pews and the arcades of the nave 
gain enormously in dignity and grace of 
proportion by the display of the lower part 
of the pillars) A church without pews was 
much more suitable for secular use than 
any church is now lo the medieval 
villages there was little or no distinction 
between secular and sacred [ven in the 
seventeenth century the church discharged 
now considered the 


In olden times 


many functions pro- 
vince of the municipality 
the villager wanted to act plays in his 
church, to drink ale, even to dance in it 
and the empty nave gave him his oppor- 
tunity 


are to be 


Suffolk 
They are worked 
the 

have 


The bench ends of 
found in a great variety 
into what are 
older name was 


called poppy-heads, 


“popeys . These 
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THE CHURCHES OF SUFFOLK AND 


figures of angels, men, birds, and beasts in 
the round and are usually of great artistic 
merit 

The bench ends at Fressingfield are 
probably the finest examples in Suffolk, 
while the poppy-heads in Withersfield are 
quite remarkable for their ingenuity 


Pulpits, Brasses, Chests 


Suffolk has 15 wooden pulpits older than 
the Reformation which form quite a 
notable collection’ That at Southwold is 
probably one of the loveliest in England 
and is richly coloured) An example of a 
three-decker and Jacobean pulpit is at 
Kedington which has a panelled back 
canopy hour glass and stand 

Ihe brass to Sir Robert de Bures at 
Acton is dated 1302. It is the 


oldest in England and is said to be the 


one ol 


finest military brass in existence Sir 
Robert is represented as a_ cross-legged 


warrior in chain mail covered by a tunic 
open in front. He wears a broad belt and 
has a great sword and a shield with two 
lions 

In the Middle Ages each church had 
its strong box or safe in the form usually 
of a heavy oak chest. As with other items 
of furniture, they show great variety in 
design. That at Barking is of the fourteenth 
century, iron bound and well preserved 
lhe charcoal! braziers in the same illustra- 
tion are used for heating the church 

[he chest at Icklingham All Saints is a 
noted example of fourteenth century work- 
The stool shown in front of it 
[he chest is covered with 


manship 
is of tussock 
magnificent ironwork in a pattern of nearly 
100 circles 


Blythburgh and Denston 


The church dedicated to the Holy 
[Trinity is a sea-coast church, for many 
vears sadly neglected It is one of the 


finest buildings in the county. Blyth- 


Bramford. A typical small Suffolk church. The spire 
is an unusual feature in this county. 


THEIR TREASURES 


burgh was formerly a town of importance, 
but fell into decay owing to the choking 
of the river. The carved terminal of the 
east end gable was originally a represen- 
tation of the Holy Trinity 

The elaborate character of its decor- 
ative work and the great number of armorial 
carvings which formerly adorned its roof 
denote that it had many wealthy bene- 
factors. Between the clerestory windows 
are 36 plinths believed to have been pin- 
nacles formerly 

Below the east window is a series of 
crowned letters, which, it is suggested, form 
the inscription (in Latin), “/n the names of 
Jesus the Blessed, of the Holy Trinity, and 
in honour of the holy Mary Anne and 
Katherine this rebuilt’. The 
tower appears to be of an earlier date than 
the church and to have acted as a support 
to an earlier pitched roof 


church was 
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LDenston is one of the most beautiful 
and interesting of the smaller churches in 
the county. There are few churches that 
have such a_ delightful 


unchanged conditions and completeness 


atmosphere of 


Internally it is impressive due to its 
unusually lofty and unbroken line of nave 
and chancel with fine 
The church was probably rebuilt at the 
end of the fifteenth century and has much 
in common the nearby and better 
known church of Long Melford 


its very arcades 


with 


It will be noted that a detached rood 
beam still spans the nave. All the original 
nave benches remain and the 
stalls of the sixteenth century are very 
fine. A unique feature in the church is 
the Robinson tabard, helmet, crest and 
sword which hang in the south chancel 
aisle 

In the rebuilding of this church the 
tower was not heightened, and although 
the nave roof is flat the height of the tower 
appears in consequence very inadequate 


chancel 


Cavendish and Bramford 


The church at Cavendish owes much of 
its charm to its beautiful situation The 
fourteenth century western tower has the 
Staircase turret carried up above the parapet 
which is unusual 


It was in this village that Sir John 
Cavendish, Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench, lived at the time of Wat Tyler's 


rebellion 

Bramford is a good example of one of the 
smaller Suffolk churches Most of the 
building including the tower is of the 
fourteenth century with fifteenth century 
additions, including the fine north porch 
[he spire, an unusual feature in Suffolk 
lhe 
with 


was added in the eighteenth century, 


exterior has a wealth of decoration 
canopied niches in the buttresses 

A rarity 
chancel 


still 


for Suffolk is the fourteenth 
is made of 


the 


century screen tor it 


stone, and has the marks of 


masons on it 
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\liscellaneous 


The illustrations include some unusual 
articles belonging to a tew of the churches 

At Swettling, interesting on account ot 
its rarity, is a boiled leather (cuir-bouilli 
cylindrical case eleven inches high and six 
inches in diameter. It was probably made 
to hold a guild cup or chalice and is of the 
fourteenth century. [The whole 


of the case is elaborately tooled 


Suriace 


[he sexton’s wheel at Yaxley consists 
iron the 
century 


wheels of 


which 


of a pair of 
fifteenth 
volved and determined fast days 

At Parham is a “poor mans box 
which is chained to the altar rails) A 
very rare old wig stand made of iron is to 
be seen at Stowmarket with the letters 
“TB. 1075" 

At Hinderclay, is a fine example of a 
bell ringers beer pitcher which still remains 
in a case in the south aisle It is locally 


curious 


or sixteenth re- 


called the Gotch and holds about two 
gallons. It is inscribed:—“By Sam Moss 


this Pitcher was given to the Noble Society 


of Ringers at Hinderclay in Suffolk” 
Che pitcher is dated 25 March, 1724 
A study, however brief and cursory 


of Suffolk's ecclesiological wealth must 
awaken in our minds gratitude to those 
who in the old time before us bequeathed 
the E-nglish the 


beautiful things wonderful 


to people heritage of 


The spirit of 


these benefactors is well set forth in an 


inscription that is cut in stone on a parapet 
at Long Melford 


“CHRIST SIT TESTIS HEC ME 
NO EXHIBUISSE VEREAR 
LAUDES, SED UT SPIRITUS MEM 
ORETUR 


Let Christ be my that | have not 
exhibited these things in order that | 
win praise, but in order that the Spirit ma 


witness 


ma\ 


be remem bered } 


Grateful acknowledgment is herewiti 
Vir. H. M. Cautley for permission to use the illu 
trations accompanying this article and also for certau 
information that is taken from his well known | 
m “Suffolk Churches B. T. Batsford 
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Kedington. Three-decker pulpit with hour glass and stand 


Denston. Robinson tabard, helmet, crest and sword 
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Southwold. Fifteenth century coloured pulpit 


Denston. Note rood beam and fine continuous 
arcade and clerestory fifteenth century 
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ARE WE USING CANADA’S WEALTH 


ARIGHT?’ 


by R. C. WALLACE 


HERE are two sources of wealth in 

any country the natural resources of 
the country, and the ability and resource- 
fulness of its people Irom these two 
sources are derived all the material riches 
which play their part in making life com- 
fortable. and which contribute to the 
spiritual satisfaction of living. They do 
not necessarily ensure happiness: they 
provide the atmosphere in which satistac- 
tion in living may be secured. | wish to 
take the opportunity which your invitation 
to me has provided to look at our Canadian 
picture. | do so because there are situa- 
tions which we cannot afford to overlook 
if we are to secure for ourselves and those 
who are to come after us the benefits which 
nature has provided for us in ample 
measure. | do so too because we are part 
of a much larger co-operative system — the 
British Commonwealth We are a vital 
part of that system, and our contribution 
to its welfare will be increasingly important 
For that reason, too, we must use our 
wealth aright. You will permit me to deal 
with our material wealth first, and to 
discuss our human resources last 


It is a commonplace that Canada is 
well endowed by nature. It has been an 
aid to speakers for several generations in 
this country to descant on our inexhaustible 
natural wealth We hear less of that kind 
of optimism to-day, for we are learning that 
our wealth is not only not inexhaustible 
but is in point of fact being rapidly used up 
Not that we are near the end of the use 
of any of our resources; but that there are 
some aspects of our material wealth which 
should not diminish, even with constant 
use. Ihey are diminishing, in some res- 
pects seriously. We should realize the con- 
sequences 

lhe situation has come more sharply 
to my knowledge in recent months, in a 
consideration of the ways in which our 
own resources may be used to assist in the 
period of readjustment that will take place 


when the war is over. For that purpose 
it has been necessary to appraise these 
resources, and to see what part they may 
play, in providing employment and in 
adding to our national revenue It has 
hecome clear that a large part of our 
administrative machinery, and a consider- 
able portion of our labour forces, must be 
used in seeing to it that the methods ot 
development to be adopted should be such 
as to protect and preserve, as well as to 
utilize, Our mines, our forests, Our wate! 
resources, our wild life, and our soil 


Ihe demands of the war have put 
additional pressure on our natural wealth 
which Canada has suffered gladly. As an 
arsenal to the United Nations, as a granar\ 
for Great Britain, our country has had 
a great part to play, and will continue to 
play it until the war is over This has 
meant many things. It has meant, tor 
example, that gold has gone into the non- 
priority list, and the industry and working 
force have been depleted Some of the 
base metals — nickel, lead, zinc, copper 
have been under unusual pressure, and the 
mines have suffered from overdevelopment 
Some strategic minerals, not of special 
importance in peace times, are sought for 
and developed — tungsten and magnesium 
minerals, molybdenite, chromite and the 
like It has meant too that special 
research is being stimulated into the 
availability of materials other than bauxite 
for the manufacture of aluminum, a metal 
whose widespread use will not end with 
the close of the war 


A very heavy demand has also been 
made on our forest resources to supply war 
needs, and the unusual power load which 
war industries have taken up is well known 
to the people of Ontario and Quebec. All 
of this has resulted in special problems 
which will have repercussions after the 
war. But they are temporary and on the 
whole not serious’ They only serve to 
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add to the situations which have been 
developing over the years, and which 
deserve our serious thought, as responsible 
citizens 

There are resources which are self 
perpetuating, if given a chance, or which 
can be made self perpetuating with the 
assistance of man scare. Such are our soil 
our forests, our water resources, including 
power, our wild life. There are resources 
which diminish with use, and ultimately 
are exhausted. Such are our minerals, our 
coal, our oil and gas) Obviously they 
require each their own special treatment 
on the one hand to maintain our wealth 
through conservational measures, on the 
other to use to the best possible advantage 
the resources that we have at our disposal 

\ survey that has been made of the 
(sanaraska Watershed in Durham County 
shows what is happening to our soil in an 
area that has been denuded of the pine 
forests which once clothed the country 
Ihe plan for the survey was initiated at 
the Guelph conference where provincial 
departmental officials and conservationists 
met to discuss the immediate problems that 
have to be faced The light sandy soil of 
the moraine ridges which lie back of the 
north shore of Lake Ontario has lost its 
foothold that the forests provided It has 
begun to move, and the sand dunes are 
covering large acreages of farm land that 
were carved out of the logged off uplands 
lhe spring freshets of the river are cutting 
deep into this light soil, and spring floods 
carry destruction further down the river 
It is a pathetic spectacle, and one that can 
be seen many times over in similar water- 
sheds The purpose of the survey wasto 
determine the best procedure to bring back 
into productive use as much of the land 
as can now be successfully reclaimed It 
can be done in part by the right kind of 
holding crop. In large part, it can be 
brought back into forest, from which it 
should not have been taken in the begin- 
ning. But it is idle to regret the past 
[he times were different, and the needs 
were different, in those days. Our job 
is to use our present knowledge, which is 
much greater than that of our forefathers 
to repair the mistakes that have been made 
I-ven in the area of which | speak. the 
enterprise of a few farmers in the planting 
of trees has demonstrated what can be 
done, and how it should be done) On 
the large scale in which it must be done 
only governmental agencies can do the 


reforestation. It cannot be delayed if the 
countryside is to be saved 


l-ortunately in Our great forest areas 
of Canada, which cover 50 per cent of our 
provincial land surface, nature can do the 
work of restoration. The natural growth 
of our forests in the accessible areas is as 
great as the loss through logging, disease 
and fire. But the loss is not evenly dis- 
tributed. Logging has tended to deal with 
the forests as a harvester deals with a 
field of wheat to cut from the edge 
inwards and to leave little of value behind. 
The owners of limits cannot altogether be 
blamed for this. They have had little or 
no assistance in the building of roads far 
back into the limits, in order that cutting 
under sound forest management could be 
carried on deep into the available forest 
area. By systematic cutting in this way, 
the natural growth will make up for what 
is removed, and there is no depletion. This 
is fully realized by all the best operators 
and they are doing what they can to meet 
the necessary conditions But our forest 
wealth is too important to be left to the 
responsibility of private operators alone 
Betore the war it gave us $300,000,000 
more in forest products exported from 
Canada than forest products imported 
[his means much in our trade position, and 
this advantage must, if possible, be main- 
tained after the war It is now necessary 
that we should know what areas in each 
province should be put under management 
such that the value of the stand is main- 
tained, how many men are needed for this 
purpose, what training they should under- 
go, and what road development and river 
improvements in the available merchant- 
able areas are needed in order to secure 
sound management and conservation, while 
at the same time insuring maximum pro- 
duction. This information is being secured 
from the provinces, in order that a pro- 
gramme can be put into effect as soon as 
the manpower is available There are 
difficulties owing to the fact that the 
surveys are inadequate, and accurate data 
are hard to secure 


fo turn to our mineral resources 
l-airly considerable settlements have been 
established during the period of develop- 
ment and exploitation of our mines in 
many parts of Canada, but more partic- 
ularly in the outlying areas of the north 
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fowns have grownup. Ltilities have been 
Large capital investments have 
heen made. When the mineral deposits 
have been exhausted, very often the towns 
have been left as empty shells, the popu- 
lation having movedelsewhere Sometimes 
there is no alternative: but too often fore- 
thought has not been taken to the develop- 
ment of the soil and the forests and other 
available resources that a permanent 
settlement may be maintained when the 
mineral wealth has been worked out’ We 
are learning more about the technique ot 
where the soil and the 
forest can be mutually of assistance in 
providing a livelihood [he use of com- 
munal forests in the Gaspe area of Quebec 
by the tarmers and the fishermen is an 
object lesson for other parts of Canada 
It will be necessary in the future to take 
every means possible to see to it that 
settlement takes hold, if at all economicall, 


pro, ided 


SO 


pioneer settlement 


feasible. wherever our mines gather a 
population together (shost towns are 
no credit to our intelligence and our 


foresight 

\ phase of the present mining situation 
is causing much concern among men who 
are in touch with the industry. Few 
properties are coming along for develop- 
ment. and operating mines are being 
exhausted. [Ihe whole pressure War 
needs has been on production from prop- 
erties ready to produce, and in the base 
metal field) No capital has gone into the 
finding of new deposits, except in the case 
ot a few minerals of strategic importance 
Unless we take precautions, there will be 
a very serious drop in employment in 
mining in Canada at the end of the war 
for the simple reason that the mines to be 
worked will be few. In the gold industry 
in particular, which employs very consider- 
able labour, no funds are available for 
prospecting, no new properties are being 
discovered, and very little development 
work is being done preparatory to produc- 
tion There will be a hiatus in the industry 
until new properties come into production 
which will intensify unemployment prob- 
lems at the end of the war unless steps are 
now taken. What is needed is_ that 
prospecting be stimulated by government 
assistance, that encouragement be given to 
private capital to invest in prospecting and 
in mining enterprises by ensuring fair 
taxation principles, and that men be drawn 
into prospecting work, and be trained for 
it. when they are demobilized. Courses 
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are now being established to that end, to 
be ready for men from the army who will 
select this work 


W ater is among our important resources 
whether flowing in rivers, retained on the 
land, or in lakes and ponds The Prairie 
farm Rehabilitation Administration has 
done, and is doing, a fine piece of work in 
conserving water in dugouts and ponds in 
the dry area of the southern prairies in the 
West. Our rivers furnish power, provide 
water for irrigation, furnish a habitat for 
fish tor food and for sport, and in places 
are used to maintain a level of water in 
the marshes for muskrat farming Canada 
is greatly tavoured in power resources 
Not one-third of the reasonably easil\ 
available power is vet in use, and not one- 
eighth ot the power that may one day he 
available for use. But the flow of a river 
must be regulated, particularly when forest 
cover on the gathering grounds has been 
removed Much of the immediately neces- 
sary post-war construction work has to be 
done on our rivers, in order that the full 
val:e of the flow may be available tor 
power, and in order that serious flooding 
may be prevented In the Saskatchewan 
River, for example. the water is used for 
power development in the head tributaries 
for irrigation further down-stream, and for 
muskrat farming in the marshes near the 
mouth The power comes from the water 
produced by the melting snows of the 
Rockies, and needs harnessing to obtain 
regulated flow. That in turn affects the 
level of the river down-stream It is 
clear that only by an authority which is 
concerned with the fullest use of the river 
for all purposes can sound conservation 
be developed) And other rivers have other 
problems. Ihe widespread use of dams 
and reservoirs will do much to restore to 


our rivers the even distribution of flow 
which was a normal feature of these 
streams when in their natural condition 


before man had interfered 

[his resource of power, which has meant 
so much in Canadian industrial develop- 
ment, has still greater possibilities of 
service ahead. The mining and the pulp 
and paper industries have been built up 
on hydro-power. Electro metallurgical and 
electro chemical industries will undoubtedly 
follow in their train, and are indeed now 
with us. Smaller industries will establish 
themselves in rural towns, equipped with 
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cheap power, and will in this way provide 
more wholesome and healthy conditions of 
life for those who are emploved in these 
industries Mlost important of all, every 
farm will be equipped with electrical 
power — It will mean much to the stability 
and comtort of farm life, on which funda- 
mentally the life of all of us depends. to 
have the farm house and the farm barns 
equipped for the appliances which are 
available at the service of electrical power 
[hen we shall have our wealth of electrical 
power in a real sense at the service of man 
It is true that this cannot vet be done at 
the expense of the farmer alone. It is in a 
real sense a public service Part of the 
load must be carried by the public at large 


here is much to be said about other 
phases of our material wealth But | must 
hasten to the other part of the subject 
our human resources’ It goes without 
saying that only by the ability and high 
technique of men and women can our 
resources be made productive The real 
wealth of a country is the quality of the 
men and women. and the boys and girls 
of that country It is not a matter of their 
productive capacity alone in transforming 
raw nature to the service of man, though 
that is of great importance It is a matter 
ot their sense of responsibility in safeguard- 
ing the wealth with which we are endowed 
It is a matter. in a word. of their outlook 
on life. and of their willingness to work for 
the good of others as well as for themselves 
lf we were thoroughly convinced as a people 
that Canada has a great part to play in 
world affairs, as in war to-day, so, in 
peace to-morrow, we would not be lacking 
in Our common purpose to safeguard her 
wealth, material and human, to meet that 
need The war is showing us the way 
(sradually the special abilities of each man 
and woman are being tested and put to 
their best use, whether in the fighting 
forces, or in the wartime industrial field 
\ptitudes are being discovered, and train- 
ing is being given to develop these aptitudes 
lor special war needs. This is under the 
stress of war, when everything that we 
value in life is threatened by the enemy 
We have not been so careful in time of 
peace Many who should receive the 
kind of education to which they are fitted 
whether it be technical or whether it be 
academic, have found themselves unable 
to go forward because they had not the 
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financial means to do so. Particularly has 
this applied to our rural districts, from 
Which much of our real human ability 
comes. It would seem to be the part ol 
simple wisdom to see to it that no young 
men of special abilities are denied the 
opportunity to develop them in the service 
ol our country. Not to do so is to be 
wasteful of a very precious thing [or 
human ability of a high order is not eas\ 
to find) Canada lags behind Great Britain 
and Australia and New Zealand, and many 
l-uropean countries, in giving able young 
people of real quality the opportunity to 
complete their education, no matter what 
their financial resources may be 


But we have to go much further. The 
backbone and stability of a country come 
from the people of average ability They 
too are specially apt for certain things 
different for different people We have 
not been careful enough to determine these 
special aptitudes, and to foster them by 
the right kind of education. Here too the 
war is giving us a lead’ The psychologists 
ot Canada are fully emploved in sorting 
out the men of the forces for the kind of 
work that they can best do. It is important 
that the boys and girls at school should be 
sorted out in a similar way, in order that, in 
addition to the basis of education common 
to all, each boy and girl be given the 
opportunity to pursue his own particular 
bent. When this is done effectively, our 
human productivity will be on a more 
satisfactory level, and our happiness in our 
everyday job will be greater. The like- 
lihood will be greater that we will have found 
the work in which we take pleasure. This 
is not impossible of attainment. Some 
enlightened School Boards go far in this 
direction even now 


[ should not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that | have sounded a pessimistic note 
| have great belief in the potentialities of 
Canada| have unbounded confidence in 
our young people My desire has been 
only to indicate that some unwise things 
have been done. There is still time to do 
better. and to work together for the 
interests of Canada, not only for our time 
but for those who are to come after us 
\bove all, we owe it to those who are 
risking their lives for us that we prepare 
the way for a Canada both materially and 
spiritually worthy of their sacrifice We 
can do it if we have the will 
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THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


by TREVOR LLOYD 


N the history of Canada all too little 
credit is given to the men who have 
made her maps. The explorers and sur- 
vevors who went ahead of settlement under 
considerable hardship, and those who 
marked out the routes to be followed by 
the railways, have remained a band of 
unsung heroes. [heir names appear here 
and there on maps — Ponds Inlet, Thomp- 
son River, Cape Hearne, but the full story 
of their pioneering has yet to be written 
Canada is remarkably fortunate in pos- 
sessing good maps of all the densely popu- 
lated parts of the country and of much ot 
the land that is as vet unsettled These 
maps are widely recognized as _ being 
accurate, carefully drawn and attractive 
in appearance. The Dominion Land Sur- 
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veyor of to-day and his fellow land sur- 
veyors throughout Canada are worthy 
upholders of a long and honourable trad- 
ition 


Early Maps 


[he early fur traders were not given to 
the making of maps, and least of all of 
publishing any maps they might make 
They were always afraid of revealing 
favourite trapping grounds to rivals in the 
held) The French Government at Quebec 
Was at one time accused of publishing 
inaccurate maps in order to mislead rivals 
among the English fur traders. Any in- 
accuracies in those early maps were more 
probably due to the difficulties of getting 
about the country and to the lack of 
detailed surveys made with good instru- 
ments. An excellent map of Eastern Can- 
ada of French origin appeared in 1085 from 
the hand of Hubert Jaillot. Yet it shows 
complete ignorance of the lie of the land 
in the Red River region. As late as 1703 
in a map by de L Isle the topography 
south of the “Lac des Assenipoils” (Lake 
Winnipeg) was shown in the most sketchy 
manner. Of great historical importance is 
the map taken from the memoirs of de la 
\Verendrve 

On it the pioneer explorer of the Cana- 
dian West recorded some of the results of 
his extensive travels. It shows the site 
of modern Winnipeg as “Ancien Fort 
In 1762 a map entitled “Part of Canada 
and the Northern Part of Louisiana 
(Thos. Jefferys, Geographer to his Majesty ) 
shows Lake Winnipeg (as Ouinipigon) and 
lake Manitoba (as Swan Lake). in approx- 
imately their proper positions. [lowing 
into Lake Winnipeg from the south is 
“Miskouessipi or Red River the course ot! 
which is uncertain . Other maps followed 
in rapid succession and slowly the true 
outlines of the lakes and the courses of the 
streams took shape. Peter Pond travelled 
extensively in Northwestern Canada and 
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Map of Red River region, 1817 
Courtesy Public Archive (anada 
published, in 1785, a map to show some of land survey imperative. The available 


the results of his wanderings In it the 
country begins to take on its familiar 
shape. and the Red River and “‘Assabina— 
Assiniboine) are both readily recognizable 

lhe Hudson's Bay Company employed 
trained surveyors in the latter part of the 


eighteenth century. Among them were 
Samuel Hearne, Philip Turnor, Peter 
Fidler and David Thompson. All four 


were concerned mainly with the Company s 
possessions in the Far West and North- 
west, as the Red River Valley was becoming 
relatively well known and ceasing to be a 
fur trading centre In 1797-98 David 
|! hompson marked the crossing of the Red 
River by the 49th parallel, the first part 
of the Canada-Lnited States boundary to 
he delimited in the West. He also, in the 
same year, determined that the most 
northerly tributary of the Mississippi rose 
south of the boundary line) Thompson's 
huge map of the northern part of North 


\merica, made in the years 1812-14 for 
the Fort William headquarters of the 
North-West Company, became the stan- 


dard map of the region until modified as 
a result of explorations many vears later 
The First Surveys 


The arrival of the Selkirk settlers at 
the Red River in 1812 made some type of 


land had to be divided among the settlers 
We are told that each family was given a 
strip along the river downstream from Fort 
Douglas, the site of which is not far from 


the Winnipeg C P_R. station. The strips 
were selected by lot. Each lot was 100 
acres in extent and “had four acres ot 


river frontage _— The lots stretched inland 
for two miles from the river bank and were 
at first ten chains (220 yards) wide. Soon 
there arose a good deal of variation in the 
width of the lots On a map of 1838 
referred to later, the strips on the Red 
River are of various widths, but those on 
the Assiniboine, owned by retired Hudson s 
Bay officials, appear to be of uniform 
width. By 1855 the records show that 
land was transferred in odd widths, such 
as one sold to Robert Mowat, which had a 
width of eight and a half chains and an 
area of 143 acres 

In 1836-37-38 the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany surveyed the Red River Settlement 
accurately when taking the land over from 
the heirs of Lord Selkirk. The resulting 
map, published by William Wagner of 
London, is on a scale of 50 chains to the 
inch. [wo earlier but less detailed maps 
of the Red River Valley are available 
The one was entitled “Map of the District 
of Assiniboia 1811. It accompanied the 
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agreement by which Lord Selkirk took over 
part of the lerritory of Rupertsland trom 
the Hudson's Bay Company The second 
dated 1817, showed the lands to be used 
for settlement by Lord Selkirk, following 
his Treaty with the Indians 


The Dominion Land Survey 


When the territory of the Hudson's Bay 
Company was finally transterred to the 
Dominion Government, every etfort was 
made to populate it as quickly as possible 
On August 10th, 1869, Colonel J. S. Dennis 
Was instructed to goto the Red River from 
Ottawa and to establish a system of land 
survey, based on the township plan com- 
mon in the western United States [he 
illustration shows the result of his ettorts 
carried out, it would appear, in the remark- 
ably short time of eighteen days after 
receiving his instructions. In actual fact 
the plan had been discussed caretully tor 
some time in Eastern Canada It was 
clearly intended to lay out the townships 
without any reference to the existing 
system of river lots or the ownership of 
them. This suggests that the Metis and 
other settlers along the Red River had 
some cause for their fear that the land on 
which they were living might be taken 
from them. Because of this the survevors 
under Colonel Dennis were prevented trom 
carrving on their work This action by 
the Metis was an incident in the Riel 
Insurrection 

lhe illustration (left) shows 64 sections 
to each township, a township being eight 
miles square. The plan of 64 sections to a 
township. instead of the 30 sections com 
mon in the United States, was adopted tor 
the convenience of settlers coming trom 
Ontario. They were. it was said, familiar 
with a township which was eight miles 

lhe whole system of survey was 
devised to avoid the many calamities 
associated with the pioneer land surveys in 
the United States. Australia and else- 
where. The advice of the United States 
Land Office was gladly given) One depar 
ture from the American system was that 
the road allowance of five per cent of the 


square 


At top:—Diagram of Dennis scheme of surveys 
drawn from 

| eft: Plan of a township showing 64 sections to a 

township. This plan, drawn in 1869, was not carried 


into effect 
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was not to be taken out of each 
but was to be an addition to it 
section of 640 acres” As 
roads were to be 110 


land 


section 
[his lett a 
originally planned 


feet wide and to surround every section 
[his would have removed a very large 


acreage of land from cultivation, and the 
plan was changed to 99 feet of road width 
and finally, in 1881, to 66 feet (one chain) 
\t this time the plan of having each 
section surrounded by a road allowance 
was given up It was extremely fortunate 
for the young Dominion that a complete 
system of surveying was to be begun at one 
time for the West. As Sir John A. Mac- 
Lonald said, “We have one vast system ot 
surveys for the whole of it Other 
improvements over the American system 
were the use of the astronomical method 
of surveving instead of the magnetic or 
solar compass. This use of the stars gave 
a much higher degree of accuracy than 
was possible with a compass. The original 
plan of 64 sections to the township was 
modified in 1871 to the familiar one of 
30 ~sections, each of 640 acres, or one 
square mile 


How the Survey Was Laid Out 


Ihe International Boundary (the 49th 
parallel of latitude) was selected as the base 
line from which the survey was to be 
carried northward. Lach twenty-four miles 
north (four townships) a further base line 
was laid out, and half-way between each 
hase line a ‘correction line’ was laid down 


Principal Meridian near WHeadinaly 


Manitoba 


ANADA— TRE RED RIVER VALLEY 
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Plan of township showing method of numbering 
sections 
Plaque on monument on Principal Meridian. The 


exact site of the original survey monument is now 

masked by aerial tower of CKY radio station. It is 

half a mile south of the monument which bears this 
plaque. 
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Along this line allowance was made for the 
accumulated error an error due to the 
fact that while lines of longitude converge 
as they run northward, the edges of the 
township do not It is along these cor- 
rection lines that “jogs are encountered 
in travelling northward along the edge of 
a series of sections. Within each township 
the sections were numbered from the south- 
eastern corner, number 36 being in the 
north-east. This is another change from 
the American plan 

In addition to having a line of latitude 
(the 49th parallel) as a base line it was 
essential to have a line of longitude or 
meridian laid out on the ground at right 
angles to it 

[his “Principal Meridian” was run due 
north about eighteen miles west of Win- 
nipeg, where it would avoid the settled 
area along the Red River, and also the 
southern part of Lake Winnipeg The 
longitude of this line is about 97 degrees 
27%) minutes west of Greenwich From 
this Principal Meridian, townships, six 
miles wide, were marked out east and west 
Lach tier of townships was called a range 
It is thus possible to give the location of 
any piece of property (except river lots) 
within the Red River Valley by reference 
to the 49th parallel of latitude and the 
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Principal Meridian’ For example, Rein- 
land, the original Mennonite Settlement to 
the west of the Red River may be located 
as "NE. \%, Section 13, Tp 1, Range 4 
W. of PM... This means that it is in the 
north-east quarter of the thirteenth section 
in the first township north of the Inter- 
national Boundary, and four townships 
west of the Principal Meridian 

The corners of townships, sections and 
quarter sections are marked by permanent 


monuments The original marks were 
stones, posts or trees but these have 
been replaced by more durable metal 


markers 
The River Lots 


The land which over a period of fifty 


years or so, before the coming of the 
Dominion Land Surveyors, had been 


divided into river lots, was re-surveyed in 
the same style after the Riel Insurrection 
Part of a copy of the original survey ot 
St. Norbert Parish illustrates the result 
The same system was used for all the land 
for two miles on either side of the Red 
River, and on the Assiniboine as far west 
as Portage La Prairie about sixty miles 
from Winnipeg It was also used at other 
early settlements such as those at West- 
bourne, St. Laurent, Lorette, Ste Anne 


Aerial mosaic of river lots and sections west of the Red River shown at the right, about 50 miles south of Winnipeg 


The river lots here are two miles long. Parts of two sections are to be seen at the extreme left 
The small black areas near farms are’ dugouts”’ for storing water 


and Highway No. 14 stand out in white 


The C.N.R. track 
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and the Rat River. Where the river-lot 
system of surveying joins the square 
townships, the boundaries are, of course 
very irregular and extremely confusing 

[he advantages to the early settlers of 
the narrow river lots are obvious. They 
travelled, both in summer and winter 
almost entirely along the rivers, so that 
every settler needed a river frontage, much 
as every householder to-day needs to be 
on a street The stock were watered in 
the river and drinking water for the family, 
came from there. By placing their houses 
at the river end of the long narrow lots 
settlers were fairly close to one another, a 
matter of importance during the long and 
weary winters. Finally, with the primitive 
farming implements available at the time 
it was possible to cultivate the small 
acreage at the river end of the lot and 
leave the remainder as natural pasture 
or as woodland 


Survey Was Completed Rapidly 


\ll of Western Canada which seemed 
likely to attract settlers was surveyed with 
surprising rapidity. A map of March 1872 
only a year after the survey began, shows 
that all of the base lines and correction 
lines in the Red River Valley were com- 
pleted Many of the townships near to 
Winnipeg and Portage la Prairie, toward 
which settlers were pressing, were also 
finished. On a map showing the state of 
affairs a vear later, all of the townships 
and their sections were completed and work 
was proceeding rapidly on the river lots 
The first map of these lots appeared in 
1875; it was that of the Parishes of St 
John, St. James, and St. Boniface The 
last one was that of the Rat River Settle- Cc 
ment, printed in 1889 


ifr A) & (B) Type of posts and mounds used in marking re 
The fact that maps were a\ ailable to corners of sections in early surveys. (C) Modern type Oe 
settlers before they claimed their land and of post used to mark corners : 


that the boundaries were actually marked 
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Plan of a township. Similar plans were made of all 
the area suitable for settlement. This particular town 
ship which is about 30 miles west of Winnipeg shows 
a blank where land is divided into river lots 


Plan of a township showing disposition of lands 


(original) 


SHOWING ALLOCATION OF 36 SECTIONS 


IN A TYPICAL PRAIRIE TOWNSHIP 
Details are given in the list 
31 32 33 34 35 36 
S H 
30 29 |28 27 26 25 
B. C 
19 20 21 422 23 24 
18 17 16 414 13 
7 8 9 12 
6 5 4 3 2 | 
Scale of Miles 
School S__| | Hudson's Bay Co LH.BC. | 
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Railway Grants 
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on the ground, spared Canada from the 
turbulent happenings that overtook parts 


otf the United States such as lowa and 
parts of Australia where settlers staked 
out their claims ahead of the surveyors 


During this time separate plans of each 
township were appearing lhey were for 
Lach was on a scale 
ol 40 chains to the inch, which is two 
inches the mile. They showed the 
distribution of woods, scrub, prairie, water 
etc. in three colours, and were a most 
useful guide to newcomers in search of 
suitable farmland 


the use of settlers 


to 


Not all of the land mapped was avail 
able tor settlers to homestead. Sections | | 
and 2% were retained as “School Lands to 
he by auction, the proceeds being 
for education within the area. Sec- 
tion & and three-quarters of section 26 
but the whole of section 26 in every 
filth township, was given to the Hudsons 
Bay Company. It was in this way that 
the Company the twenty-five 
million granted to it in 
return its famous 
Charter course been 
ottered now 


sold 


used 


received 
land 
surrender ot 
[his land has of 
for sale and much of it is 
[he odd numbered sections were 
reserved to encourage the 
building of railways. Most of this land 
has since been sold by the railway com- 


acres ol 


for the 


settled 


as subsidies 


panies 
maps smaller 
scales were appearing. They reflected the 
interest being taken in the 
(Canadian West. Some were based on new 
explorations by men like Hind, Dawson 


\Mleanwhile many 


world-wide 


Butler, Milton, Cheadle and Macoun 
Such maps contained little topographic 
detail They were in effect sketch maps 


intended to supply a background for the 
Stirring events of the and 
eighties. No good topographic maps of 
the Red River area and the prairies existed 
until about twenty-five vears ago The 
Government Surveyors were fully occupied 
in covering the whole of the region with a 
network of section lines. This cadastral 
type of mapping had to be completed in 
order to permit settlement and the alloca- 
tion of land taxes. Only when it was done 
could men the 
mapping of smaller areas 


‘seventies 


be released for detailed 
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lopographic Maps 

[he first extensive series of large scale 
topographic maps of the Prairie Provinces 
was the sectional map on a scale of three 
miles to the inch. The sheets covering the 
Red River Valley appeared during World 
War | and in their final form were 
based on surveys completed in 1919 
| hey showed the relief of the land by means 
of contours at twenty-five or fiity-loot 
intervals. By the time that the whole of 
the settled part of the prairies had been 
covered by this series of maps, surveying 
techniques and map printing had been 
greatly improved The aeroplane was be- 
ginning to come into its own as an aid 
to the ground surveyor. The Dominion 
Gsovernment took advantage of the need 
for a new set of maps to change the scale 
and the arrangement of the sheets 

\ series was designed to cover the whole 
Dominion, and the new maps of Western 
Canada fitted in with it. Maps of this 
National Topographic Series were on a 
scale of four miles to the inch The first 
to appear in the West covered previously 
unmapped regions of the northern parts 
of the Prairie Provinces and parts of the 
Northwest Territories. In such areas the 
aeroplane proved its worth By the use 
of vertical and oblique photographs excel- 
lent surveys were made of regions which 
in the past would have been almost 
inaccessible. They facilitated geological 
exploring and mining and aided the pilots 
of planes flying in the bush country. Only 
a few sheets of more settled regions have 
appeared. Iwo, which cover part of the 
Red River Valley, are named from Win- 
nipeg and Selkirk. The contour interval is 
still 25 feet, but there is far more detail 
than on the older maps, including a green 
tint to show the distribution of forests and 
a colour scheme to indicate the types of 
roads. 

The most detailed maps of the area vet 
to appear are on a scale of one inch to the 
mile. This is as detailed a type of topo- 
graphic map as can be expected. They 
are based on aerial surveys carried out in 
1937 and areas good as those produced 
anvwhere in the world 


Official concrete boundary marker Canadian- 
United States boundary, Manitoba 


[he maps of the National I opographic 
Series have also been used as the basis 
for two types of aeroplane navigation 
charts. The first to appear was issued in 
1930. These were printed as narrow strips 
and were really route maps. They were 
on a scale of eight miles to the inch and 
showed information of interest to fliers 
including roads, railways, electrical trans- 
mission lines, landing fields, beacons and 
so on. On the reverse side were plans of 
all airfields and a profile of the land 
surface westward from Winnipeg. These 
pioneer maps went out of print and were 
replaced by the series in use to-day. They 
are on the same scale of eight miles to the 
inch. but are not printed as strips. This 
change became necessary as planes left 
the narrow mail routes they had flown 
formerly and ranged far and wide over the 
country-side. In addition to the usual 
topographic information a great deal of 
flving data is overprinted in red. The 
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series is complete from coast to coast and 
is in evervday use by thousands of pilots 
and student pilots The Brandon-W in- 
nipeg sheet of this series is the best topo- 
) graphic map available covering the whole 
of the Red River \ alley 
\t the beginning of this article it was 
pointed out that Canada is extremely 
fortunate in the quality and number of 
her maps. This has been demonstrated by 
the maps to which reterence has already been 
made There are in addition dozens of 


ditferent types issued by various agencies 
of the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments The Manitoba Government issues 
an eight-inch to the mile map which is 
made use of as a base by a number of its 
Departments The Department of Agri- 
culture prints municipal boundaries on it 
the Good Roads Board overprints it with 
highways, the Lands Branch colours it to 
show lands available for settlement, and 
so on 

Various other agencies have theirown 
more detailed maps. These include the 
[Drainage Commission which has hundreds 
of miles of ditches and canals to supervise, 
and the railway companies, who trom the 
first have produced excellent maps of the 
territories covered by their own lines 
\ map of Grey Municipality is typical of 
the areas which were settled after the 
surveys of 1871 were completed The 
municipality consists of ten townships and 
is of course rectangular in shape Portage 
la Prairie on the other hand was settled 
in part before the arrival of the Dominion 
land Surveyors. Hence there are some 
river lots as well as a coniused arrange- 
ment of small lots south of the present 
city and finally a system of townships 
and sections over the remainder of the 
municipality 

lhe map ol Ritchot shows the state 
of attairs encountered when river lots 
terminate against the township system of 
land division This municipality is on the 


Kiwanis monument to mark International Boundary 


Plaque on monument in International Peace 


Garden, Manitoba-North Dakota 
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Red River and was settled at an early 
date. An even worse example of complex 
boundaries is in the Municipality of North 
Kildonan. Here river lots and sections 
are intermingled in a most confusing way 


Conclusion 


Much of Canada still remains to be 
surveyed accurately. There are still vast 
areas of which no detailed maps exist at 
all There are still long stretches of the 
\rctic Coast of the Dominion which have 
not been charted since they were first 
explored a hundred years ago Yet when 
one considers the size of the territory to 
be covered, and the short time that most 
of it has been within reach of surveying 
parties, the record is a remarkably good 
one. lhe Red River Valley was the first 
part of Western Canada to be settled and 
to be surveyed It has long since ceased 
to be a proneer region and the mapping 
of it no longer presents any difficulties 
Yet it is useful to recall that the men who 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY 


laid out its first boundary lines and first 
put onto paper the twists and curves of the 
Red and Assiniboine Rivers were also 
pioneer map makers in remoter parts of 
the country. Fidler and Turnor knew 
the Athabaska country intimately. Thomp- 
son was at home anywhere between Lake 
Superior and the Rockies) The work 
which they began in these regions is not 
vet finished) The men who will continue 
and complete their work will be spared 
much of the fatigue, discomfort and danger 
that was their lot. Much of the surveying 
of the future will be done from the air 
When the war is over, this work may be 
carried out by the airmen and the machines 
now being used for more urgent purposes 
Just as the fliers of the first Great War made 
Canada a leader in the production otf 
aerial survey maps. so their successors in 
this war will have the opportunity of 
completing the labours of Hearne, Pond 
[Thompson and the other pioneer map 
makers of Canada 


International Boundary looking from the west, near Gretna, Man. Road on the 
right is in the United States. Electric power transmission line on left is in Canada 
(this line carries power made in the Winnipeg River in Manitoba, to be used in 
North Dakota). Photograph is taken on International Boundary looking due east 
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Hooked rug 99 inches by 52 inches 


inscribed with makers name, date and place, New Maryland, near 


Fredericton, New Brunswick. This seems to be the oldest dated rug from the Maritime Provinces. It is of yarn 


in full colour on a dark brown background 


Clourt« Jane Harlow, Dixtield, \fain 


HOOKED RUGS IN CANADA 


by RAMSAY TRAQUAIR 


HE making of hooked rugs is a 

traditional art on the North Atlantic 
Coast from Boston to Gaspé; so far back 
as memory goes hooked rugs have always 
heen made in the farmhouses and cottages 
of New England, the Maritimes. Prince 
[-dward Island and Eastern Quebec 

If we try to get a little farther back 
than memory we find that we know very 


little indeed about the early history of 


hooked rugs. There has been a very great 
deal of discussion based for the most 
part on very little fact, as to where or 
when the first hooked rug was made, or 
who made it 

Recently, however, W. Kent 
in his hook ‘The Hooke Rug took the 
trouble to investigate the various stories 
and with interesting results) He was able 
to show that the technique originated in 
the old method of “thrumming = and that 
genuine hooked rugs were made, as a 


cottage handicraft, in parts of Great 
Britain 

A “thrum™ is a short cut-off piece of 
yarn or cloth, and “thrumming’ was the 
method of fastening thrums to a_ back- 
ground of fabric so as to give a heavy nap 

This was usually done by poking the 
thrums through holes in the fabric so that 
the two ends showed on one side lhe 
result was a strong, heavy nap. very good 
for winter cloaks or caps, and excellent 
for hearth-rugs where the thick rag nap 
kept the feet warm from the cold floor 
drafts. So were made, and still are, the 
coarse rag rugs which can be found in any 
cottage of Lowland Scotland or the North 
of England 

[he word thrum is still used to denote 
the fringe of cut off ends on an Oriental 
carpet, otherwise it does not seem to occur 
in America 

But hooking is simply a kind of thrum- 
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Worked by Abigail Suith -/Vlarland 1860 
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| nd help writing of this art wish think \flarius Barbeau, Mrs. E. H. Greenwood, Dr 
Hen n, Mr. Per nglis and Miss E. H. DesBarres ; 
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ming and is still in use in [-ngland, though 
it has never risen there to the rank of an 
art lhrumming is undoubtedly very old 
it has heen traced to Viking days 
Shakespeare mentions it, but to-day it 
seems to be limited to that part of Great 
Britain which includes north of 
l-ngland and the south of Scotland No 
distinction can be drawn here between 
Scottish and English, for this middle piece 
of Great Britain is a cultural unit, distinct 
from either the Scottish Highlands or the 
I-nglish Midlands 

So the hooked rug. originated in 
I-ngland. The technique must have been 
brought to America by settlers at an earl\ 
date. when exactly we cannot say. for it 
must have come in a very crude form 
Only the technique can have been brought 
for the English hooked rugs never rose 
above the very simplest and roughest 
forms. In America such simple rugs may 
have been made for generations before 
the high cost of imported carpets and the 
increasing comfort in the houses led the 
farmers wife to attempt better and more 
finely hooked rugs, copying her patterns 
from the imported carpets which she could 
not afford to buy. As sometimes happens 
her copies turned out rather better than 
the imported originals 

We may note that no hooked rugs 
have been found in France. The technique 
is very definitely northern. It seems quite 
certain too that, although the technique 
came from England, the artistic develop- 
ment took place on this continent 


HOOKED RUGS IN CANADA 


I hese early rugs were not valued. They 
were made to be used, worn out and thrown 
aWwa\ \ new one could always be made 
lhe farmers wife keeps no records and 
very rarely puts a date on her work. But 
we have one or two dated rugs 

Mr. Kent illustrates a rug from Antiques 
\lagazine signed MF. and dated 1830 
It has a basket of flowers in the middle 
with amusing cockyolly birds on each side 
and a waved border. |The design is delicate 
and the rug is clearly, the product ola long 
established cratft 

Greenwood, writing from 
Marlborough, Massachusetts, says: “Two 
vears ago | came across a rug that was 
obviously Nova Scotian in workmanship 
that had “New Maryland |&8o00 hooked 
into its design. | very much wanted to 
buy it, but the dealer who owned it asked 
$125. for it (it was about 3 x 2) as it was 
made in Maryland SA.) during the 
Civil War 

New Maryland is a very small place 
too small even for a post office — about 
five miles from Fredericton. There seems 
to be no doubt at all about this rug 

The design is unlike any other | have 
seen. It shows a series of motives, a house 
a tree, an eagle and a vase of flowers 
within a rose trail border. The motives 
may have been derived from the coloured 
“scraps popular in the nineteenth century 
[he rug is inscribed with the name of the 
worker, Abigail Smith, and the date’ The 
name suggests a family of New England 


Inch rug — 311% inches by 67 inches. Guysborough, about 1900 
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Diaper pattern rug with 
raised flowers and hit and 

miss border. Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 1928 
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Diaper pattern carpet with 
stars and leaves —49 inches 
by 54 inches. The leaves 
in full colour, red, brown 
and green are on a light 
ground, the stars red on a 
brown ground. Made by 
Mrs. Matilda Scott, Guys 
borough, about 1910 


Nuthor s collection 


Spot pattern carpet 50 
inches by 77 inches. The 
three rose motive on a dull 
purple background. Made 
by Mrs. Margaret Peart, 
Guysborough, about 1870 


Author's collection 


29 inches by 60 inches 


Floral rug 
flowers 


origin and the rug may be a sampler rug 
\bigail s first effort 
[hese are, so far as | can discover, the 
known rugs which are actually 
Tradition supplies some further 


only 
dated 
evidence 

Mir. Kent tells us that “one well-known 
collector owns a rug which, from reliable 
information, was made close to 1820 

On the other hand, an antique dealer 
writes’ | have been in this business 
twenty-four years come June and | have 
never seen a hooked rug which | thought 
was made before 1830. | have bought the 


Floral rug 30 inches by 57 inches 
roses with fern leaves on a white background 
trated above with some of the details changed 


Border of fern leaves with scrolls in brown and pale green with red 
In the centre is a modification of the three roses pattern, with fern leaves, on a a white background 
Guysborough, about 1900 


s collection 


Author 


finest Wiscasset and Waldoboro rugs direct 
from the heirs of the makers and I| have 
never been able to trace one back of 1837 

Here, where | live in a rather remote 
district of eastern Nova Scotia, rug-making 
was until quite recent years a normal 
household art. An old lady of eighty-one 
herself a great rug-maker, tells me that her 
mother made rugs before she was married 
and brought them to her own home. She 
thinks that her mother was making them 
hefore 1850, and that the art was brought 
to Guysborough by the Lnited Empire 
Loyalists [his would carry us back to 
the end of the eighteenth century 


Fern-leaf angles with roses in brown, pale blue and red, centre three 
This was evidently made from the same patterns as the rug illus- 
It was not meade by the same hand 


Guysborough, about 1900 
Author 


s collectt 


29 inches by 55 inches 
round white, flowers full colour 


Basket of f owers rua 


Oack 


\lany collectors protess to be able to 
assign rugs to this date. But there is no 
criterion in these judgments, and pride of 
possession is apt to influence opinion. for 
us rug-making appears, about 1820 or 30 
as a fully developed art, clearly an art 
already of long tradition. Hooked rugs 
were almost certainly made in the eight- 
eenth century though the evidence is not 
very strong Practically, the earliest rugs 
we are likely to see will not be earlier than 
1830 or so, most of them will have been 
made after 1840 

We have said that the hooked rug is 
traditional on the North Atlantic Coast 
This coast includes two distinct artistic 
cultures In the north is the French 


Border scrolls brown and yellow 
Late nineteenth century 


with dark brown edee 
Guysborough 
Nuthor s « 


Colonial art of Quebec, in the south the 
English Colonial of New England | do 
make 


not propose to any comparisons 
they are too different for comparison. the 
important thing is that they are ver\ 


distinct and both very strong 

It is important also to remember that 
artistic areas do not necessarily coincide 
with modern political nationalities and 
neither of them have anything to do with 
the so-called “racial characteristics 

We have already been hard set to give 


a convenient name to the cultural area 
where we find “thrumming in Great 
Britain It is “Central Britain . both 


[-nglish and Scottish, North [English and 


Lowland Scotch 


Cottage rug, with 
basket pattern in 
the Museum of 
the Ecole du 
Meuble, Mont- 
real. Made about 
1870 


Photo 


Mir. Mi. Barbeau 
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Floral ru 30 inches by 61 inches. Flowers and leaves in full bright colour, red, blue, purple and green 
White background. Made at Half Way Cove, Guysborough County, about 1880 


So in America, New [-ngland and the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada constitute 
one cultural area, and we have no name 
for it. By the mid-eighteenth century Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick had a consider- 
able English population and it was exactly 
like the New England population. This was 
enormously increased by the arrival of the 
Loyalists at the end of the century. Since 
then the Maritimes have been predomin- 
antly English — of New England 

In addition there are in the Maritimes 
an appreciable number of Acadian French 
and Highland Scots These people have 
to a considerable extent. preserved their 
languages, their religion and their music 
but otherwise they seem to have been 
completely absorbed by the predominant 
“English Colonial” culture 

| have never been able to find any 
traces of the Quebec culture amongst the 
\cadians, nor of any “celtic” culture 
amongst the Highlanders Yet some 
authorities profess to recognize an 
“Acadian” rug, with characteristics derived 


Stair strip 


\u 


from the elaborate culture of the “Roi 
Soleil We do meet such a tradition in 
Quebec, but not in Nova Scotia, and to 
talk of a distinctive “Acadian rug sounds 
well but has no real meaning. The Acadian 
rugs are artistically English Colonial 

larther north we come to the French 
Colonial of Quebec Here Mr. Marius 
Barbeau has made a study of the French 
hooked rugs, with interesting results. It 
had been thought that hooked rugs in 
Quebec were quite modern, an art introduced 
to meet the tourist trade, and this view 
had the support that to-day, in Quebec 
hooked rugs are predominantly a tourist 
trade. But Mr. Barbeau had little difficulty 
in proving that, in eastern Quebec at any 
rate, hooked rugs have been made as far 
back as any one remembers, that is as far 
back as the mid-nineteenth century and 
before that who knows? 

He has collected a number of rugs 
mainly from eastern Quebec and_ the 
Island of Orleans. Two of these are typical 
cottage rugs, with scrolled borders and a 


18 inches by 120 inches. In red brown and pale green. Made by Mrs. Matilda Scott, Guys- 
borough, about 1898 Author's collection 
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Floral rug from Cape Breton Modern This rue seems to show the influence of Berlin w 


anqular forms are not natural to the hooking technique. All wool in pastel shades 


basket of flowers in the centre [his 
pattern is not uncommon in New England 
The basket of flowers is indeed one of the 
most popular decorative motives of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. The date of these rugs is about 
1860. Another small rug shows the same 
motive in a very simple form, and is dated 
at about 1870: a third, with an elaborate 
scallop border, was made about 1880 
French-Canadian artistic culture showed 
itself in embroideries, weaving, the 
simple and pleasant architecture of the 
cottages and churches and, above all, in 
the magnificent wood sculpture which dec- 
orates the churches. In them you will 
find scrolls, flower-baskets, wreaths, natur- 
alistic flowers, every motive necessary for 
the rugs They were the decorative 
motives of the eighteenth century But 
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you will find no evidence that hooked rugs 
were made in Quebec before the mid- 
nineteenth century; vet we know that they 
were being made in the [:nglish colonies 
fifty vears earlier 

All the Quebec rugs are what may 
fairly be called cottage rugs. We find none 
of those splendid carpets fourteen to twenty 
feet square, finely worked and designed 
which are not uncommon in the English 
colonies. On all the evidence the hooked rug 
is of English Colonial origin. reaching its 
finest development in New [England in the 
mid-nineteenth century 

But from the end of the eighteenth 
century onwards the American-knglish 
culture of the Northern Atlantic States 
was seeping into Quebec in an _ ever- 
increasing stream. By 1830 or so it had 
penetrated everywhere and we find traces 


Animal and flower rug about 60 inches long. Designed and made by Marie Anne Hovington, Tadoussac 
Quebec. Modern Barbeau collectior 
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A modern floral rug trom Prince Edward Isiand, of unclipped rags 


of it in the houses of quite remote districts 
| have little doubt that the hooked rugs 
came in at this time 

\s a true popular art hooking reached 
its highest point from about 1850 to 1900 
Then it began to decline, killed by cheap 
factory-made rugs and cheaper linoleum 
Dealers in powerful motor cars swept 
through New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
exchanging good old rugs for squares of 
cheap linoleum which kept clean so much 
easier. So our rugs disappeared. As only 
an expert can tell a Nova Scotia rug from 
a Massachusetts rug, and he is not always 
right, it may be conjectured that, like our 
New Marvland rug, the Canadian rugs 
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got their naturalization papers very easily 
adding, in no small degree, to the confusion 
of local patterns and techniques. Yet fine 
rugs continue to be made. There is, in a 
house in the Annapolis Valley, a rug of 
full and traditional floral pattern in blue 
and rose on a cream ground. It measures 
nine feet by twelve and was made in 1921 
in Hampton on the Bay of Fundy 

The art has been revived as a ‘cottage 
industry in Quebec, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and Cape Breton, and 
has been introduced into many districts 
where it had not previously been practised 
So to-day we have rugs hooked from 
Tennessee to British Columbia, by workers 
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made of a nail 
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60 inches by 311% inches 


anthemion 


Clipped scroll rug 
years old. The 


whose grandmothers had certainly never 
heard of them 

And now as to how they are made 
Ihe tools required are very simple, a 


frame and a hook. The frame is made of 
four wooden slats each about eighteen 
inches longer than the largest rug to be 
made. A rug four feet by six feet would 
require two slats five feet six inches long 
and two, seven feet six inches. The slats 
must be strong enough to support the rug 
fairly tightly, for a normal mat two inches 
broad by one thick is ample. Lach slat has 
a doubled piece of strong canvas tacked 
firmly down one side so that the burlap 
foundation of the rug can be stitched on 
to it 

We now need four iron screw clamps 
the kind commonly used by cabinet 
makers, but not too heavy 

[he burlap foundation is now sewn 
firmly on to the two long slats, the piece 
is spread out and the two side slats placed 
in position, crossing the long ones at the 
angles. A good long cross is very convenient 
for supporting the frame when working 
The clamps are put on and the whole 
thing tightened up [he burlap in its 
frame can now be placed on supports for 
working, so that both sides can be easil\ 
reached with the hands 

The hook is just like a rather heavy 
crochet pin with a fairly thick shank. It 
is four or tour and a half inches long, with 
a rounded handle to fit comfortably into 
the palm of the hand Old hooks were 


248 


suggests the influence of the Greek Revival 


Modern copy of a stamped pattern which may be fifty or sixty 


Prince Edward Island 
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often made from worn-out steel forks with 
bone handles; a strong wire nail, set in a 
wooden handle and with a soft point and 
barb cut in it, makes a good one 


Now materials. Hooking can be done 
with almost any strong foundation, and 


but for rugs the usual 
material was burlap. from the sacks in 
which feed was sold. The burlap must be 
good quality as the wearing quality of the 
rug depends on it 

lor the nap, it is universally allowed 
in this part of the world that well-worn 
woollen underclothing is the best. But | 
know one excellent rug whose main material 
was two pairs of grey flannel trousers 
Black woollen stockings were an approved 
background material, and wool is almost 
essential. Cotton does not make a good rug 

Yarn makes very good rugs) When 
every woman span, a thick yarn was made 
for rugs, and even now rug yarn can be 
bought. The workers of the last generation 
used many home-made dyes. onion skins 


any yarn or fabric 


for yellow, spruce with vitriol for grey, 
maple bark and copperas for brown. But 
when they could get them, they used 


commercial dyes — especially indigo 

Old clothes were really the backbone 
of the old rug industry, old clothes, a big 
family and a cold climate. Then, in the 
long winter evenings all the old clothes 
were dyed, cut into strips about half an 
inch wide, and hooked into the old feed- 


bags 
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But first the design must be drawn on 
usually with a‘ ‘firecoal’’, a piece of charcoal 
from the stove. Ready drawn patterns 
have been on sale for at least fifty years 
hack, and some of them are quite old 
patterns, but it is generally agreed that the 
best rugs were home drawn Women 
collected patterns from old rugs, from the 
Aubusson carpets of the early nineteenth 
century, from almost every decorated 
object in the community If an old rug 
was to be copied, it was laid on a sheet of 
strong paper, and the pattern pricked 
through Women who had a_ natural 
talent for this would amass big collections 
olf paper patterns, not ol entire rugs but 
of corner scrolls, rose sprays, leaves, buds 
and similar components of a design, to be 
grouped together on the burlap to make 
a pattern pleasing to the worker 

So we find certain motives 
houquets repeated again and again in new 
combinations. The motive of three roses 
with four leaves on the carpet illustrated 
at the bottom of page 242 is thus repeated 
with modifications in the fine yarn rug re- 
produced at the top of page 243 

[he town and village communities were 
very local: a person from a village forty 
miles away was a foreigner, and so local 
differences and local “schools” of design 
are usual Experts say that rugs from the 
different the province can be 


scrolls or 


parts ol 


Floral hearth-rug. All wool in paste! colours 


Cave Breton 
design 


HOOKED RUGS IN CANADA 


distinguished. In some western parts ol 


Nova Scotia for instance a very short 
loop and very fine shading is used. Here, 


in Guysborough, we have quarter-inch 
loops and rather bold shading, which, we 
think, make a better floor rug. On the 
other hand | have never seen a clipped or 
a modelled rug here, though they are both 
found in the western part, and in New 
Brunswick 

We must, | think, avoid the tendency to 
assign such local differences to “racial 
origins’, they are the inevitable result of 
the isolation of small communities in the 
Maritimes fifty years ago lo give an 
instance, | saw a short time ago a rug 
with a pattern using fleurs-de-lis. This was 
a new motive to me and | made inquiries 
lhe fleur-de-lis had no “racial” or national 
meaning, it was not a memory of Louis 
XIV, it was part of a modern trade mark 
taken off a flour bag 

Gseometric patterns were set out 
dinner plates, bricks, square cards, or any 
other simple shape which could be cut in 


with 


cardboard 

\nd some, more gifted workers, drew 
their designs freehand. <A very fine rug 
made near here, had a pattern completely 
made of leaves lying at random one over 
another, done in shades of red, brown 
vellow and green. The design was, quite 


This is a modern reproduction of a New England 
Guild, Ontari 
CPR. phot 
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Hooked rug with cloth scelloped border. Montmorency County, Quebec. About 60 inches long. Made 
about 1890 Barbeau collection 


consciously, taken from the natural fall 
carpet of dead leaves 

So, on the whole, designs were trad- 
itional, made from patterns handed down 
from mother to daughter, but always 
being worked to new combinations. Occas- 
ionally a fresh design crept in, or a new 
trick of technique 


In working, the strip is held under the 
burlap with the left hand, the hook is 
thrust through from above and a loop 
pulled through A little further on a 
second loop is pulled, and so on, forming 
a line of loops. A coarse rug may have as 
few as four loops to the inch, a fine one 
as many as ten. Six or seven loops to the 
inch, a quarter of an inch high, makes a 


good floor rug.) When the rug has been 
well trodden down the loops form square 
spots, lying in lines 

The resemblance to mosaic has often 
been noticed) A hooked rug is, in fact, a 
mosaic of loops, but with this peculiarity 
that the loops must be in lines. It is not 
practicable to put in a single loop, there 
must be at least five or six to hold well 
together. If you examine a good rug you 
will find that pattern and background 
alike are worked out in strings of spots 
and these are arranged to carry out and 
express the form. As many shades and 
gradations may be used as is desired, but 
they must be in lines: a big spot can be 
done with a spiral line, but a single spot 
is not practicable 


Geometric pattern 
with cherry branch 
scroll 96 inches 
by inches. 
Guysborough. A 
modern, local design 
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inches. Magog, Quebec. Modern 
Art Association of M 


White’and brown horses — 24 inches by 32 inches. Made_by Jean Palardy, Baie St. Paul, Quebec. Modern 
Art Association of Montreal 


White horse with scenery background 99 inches by 38 ale 
trea 
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Blue jay rug 2914, 


Large carpets were apparently made 
in long strips. The design was drawn on 
with the strips lying together, probably 
on the floor for which the carpet was being 
made, then the strips were taken up and 
worked separately, to be sewn together 
when ready. A long strip, of course, could 
be rolled on to the frame for working. Some 
of these carpets were very large, fourteen 
or fifteen feet square is not uncommon 
and | have seen a carpet in Annapolis 
which covered the entire floor of a large 
room, with small matching rugs for the 
doors, fireplace and windows. The pattern 
was floral and the workmanship very fine 


When the rug is finished, the unworked 
border is turned down and sewn neatly at 
the back. The braided edge sometimes 
found, neither looks nor wears so well as 
a turned edge 


[he variety of patterns is very great 
even in a single locality, yet each locality 
has its own set of patterns and variations 
We, in Canada, neglect our historic art 
and so far as | know no attempt has ever 
been made to form a representative 
collection of hooked rugs, showing the 
localities from which they come and their 
approximate dates 

But though there is this local variation 
there is also a general uniformity of pattern 


, 


25 


inches by 52 inches 


Modern, from Prince Edward Island 


A Montre 


tation 


from Massachusetts to Quebec — Floral 
rugs for instance may vary in each locality 
but floral rugs are found everywhere 
The basket of flowers motive is not un- 
common in New England: | have a nice 
one made, about fifty vears ago, here in 
eastern Nova Scotia, and Mr Parbeau 
has several, made about the same time in 
Quebec. The “inch rug, under one name 
or another seems to occur everywhere 

| have been quite unable to detect 
“racial” types. It has been stated that the 
Acadian French clipped their rugs and 
originated the device of raising, or ‘“model- 
ling the ornament against the background 
Here, in the East. we have many French 
communities, but the rugs they make are 


just like those made by their English 
neighbours 
And the commercial dealers, of the 


have mixed up the localities 
Some twenty or thirty years ago, when 
rug collecting was at its height in the 
States, they scoured the Maritimes buying 
or exchanging for linoleum every rug they 
could find, resorting almost to violence to 
get what they wanted. Hundreds of rugs 
were thus carried over the border. To-day 
no one really knows how many old New 
[-ngland rugs were made in New Brunswick 
pattern without 


lower sort 


So we may consider 


regard to locality 
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Rugs may be classified as 
Geometrical rugs 
Floral rugs 
Scroll rugs 
Animal rugs 
Scenery rugs 
6. And a few odd patterns 
[here are a great number of geometrical 
patterns) We can distinguish the “inch 
rugs, made up of small squares usually 
about an inch and a half square, often 
shaded diagonally and set together in 
various patterns The “Irish Chain’ is a 
pattern of squares set diagonally 
lile rugs is a name often given to any 
pattern of large squares, set with leaves 
stars or flowers 
We have many diaper patterns with 
repeats of a small form, crosses, loops 
spots of various kinds 
Scale rugs have overlapping scales 
usually forming a pattern They are also 
known as lambs tongue 


Side — 
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Plate rugs made up of large circles set 
together with a little pattern in each 
seem to be confined to New England. | 
have never seen one in Nova Scotia or 


Quebec 
Brick rugs were made with a brick as 
template 


“Hit and miss’ patterns have lines or 
bars butting against one another 

cigzags are sometimes used, as well as 
endless combinations and variations 

These geometrical rugs have great 
decorative value. They are thoroughly 
“floor like 

[he floral rugs were probably derived 
from the Aubusson carpets of the nine- 
teenth century They usually have a 
central bouquet of roses, lilies and other 
flowers with a border either of flowers and 
leaves, or of scrolls. These scrolls often 
take curious irregular forms, very far 
removed from the rococco acanthus scrolls 
from which they must have been derived 
l-ern leaves are not uncommon 


Rug with appliqué centre, broad hooked border and thrum fringe, Quebec— 31 inches by 38 inches. The 
property of D. H. MacFarlane, Esq., A.R.C.A., Mont St. Hilaire, Quebec 
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lhe 
Variant 
finely 


flowers is a 
the floral 
designed and beautifully worked; 
they are the real aristocrats of the rug 
family In them the disagreeable over- 
taturalism of the cheap Aubusson carpet 
has been conventionalized by the severe 
technique of hooking and a good floral 
rug is a very beautiful thing 


basket of 


Many ol 


common 
rugs are 


Plain scroll rugs seem to be largely 
commercial, made from stamped patterns 
[hey are often quite old, but a home 
designer almost always worked in some 
spray of flowers or fern leaves into the 
scrolls, so we get the floral scroll rug 

Animal and scenery are, | believe 
much prized by collectors. Frankly, | 
dislike them so much that | do not propose 
to devote much time to them. Pictures are 
not made to be walked upon, rugs are not 
made to hang on walls and a scenery rug 
must be very conventional before it can be 
put on a floor. Many animal and ship rugs 
are old, but many bad things are old too 

Finally we will sometimes find odd 
patterns, like the leaf carpet rug which | 
have already described 

A word may be said about the source 
of the patterns. Efforts have been made to 
trace them from various remote sources 
even from Tudor furniture and Egyptian 
jewelry But the more one examines 
traditional rugs the more one is convinced 


Map rug of Prince Edward Island. Modern 


This rug was exhibited in the Glasgow Exhibition in 1938 


1943 


that the patterns were taken from things 
in everyday use 

[he commercial Aubusson carpets were 
undoubtedly copied The floral borders 
on English blue and white earthenware 


so widely spread in North America; the 
flower sprays on china; wall papers; the 
scroll carvings and flowers of early 
Victorian mahogany furniture: the en- 


graved borders of the old gift books and 
“Books of Beauty’; chintzes, embroideries 
and samplers: these were found everywhere 
and patterns from them were soon passed 
round Finally we have the influence of 
the quilt. Every good housekeeper in the 
Maritimes had a good stock of quilt 
patterns, many still have 


Recently rug-making has been widely 
introduced as a cottage craft into many 
districts where it was previously unknown 
from Tennessee to Labrador and Alberta 
| have an excellent rug made in British 
Columbia to a Haida pattern’ Many of 
these rugs are very good though the 
designs are often too pictorial Pictures of 
Quebec villages do not make good rugs 
But there can be no doubt of the value of 
the art. It is simple, easy to learn and 
capable of great beauty. There is no better 
rug than a good hooked rug, and, though 
the technique originated in England, the 


hooked rug in its present form is a purely 
North American art, 
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Philip J. Turner, a native of Suffolk 
england, was educated at Iramlingham 
College and the Architectural Association 
london. He came to Canada in 1907, and 
has for thirty-five years been a member of 
the teaching staff of McGill University at 
the School of Architecture (from which 
as Director, he recently retired) and the 
Library School He is a Fellow of the 
Roval Architectural Institute of Canada 
and of The Roval Institute of British 
\rchitects. and was elected President of 
lhe Province of Quebec Association of 
\rchitects in 1933 Professor [Turner is 
well known as a lecturer on architectural 
subjects in connection with Universit, 
l-xtension work, and is the author of many 
published articles) He has already con- 
ributed to our Journal — “The Parish 
(churches of Rural England . December 
193] The Old English Inn’, October 
1933 Lavenham [December 1934 
Liverpool Cathedral . September. 1936 
and “Big Ben and the Clock Tower 

May, 1939 


[his month we are once again privileged 
to welcome to the pages of our Journal the 
Vice-President of The Canadian Geo- 
graphical Society, Robert C. Wallace, Ph D 
Ly) Sc. M.A. who has received honorary 
degrees trom many Canadian universities 
and is an educationalist of world renown 
\ graduate of Edinburgh, Goettingen and 
St. Andrews Universities, Dr. Wallace 
accepted the Principalship of Queen's 
University in 1936 and still holds this 
position, together with that of Vice- 
Chancellor. As Chairman of the recently 
organized Sub-Committee on Conservation 
and Development of Natural Resources. 


which is actively employed in working out 
plans for post-war reconstruction and re- 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


establishment in collaboration with Dr: 
Cyril James Committee, Dr. Wallace is in 
a Strategic position for providing an article 


of the type herewith presented 


[Dr Trevor Lloyd is on the staff of Dart- 
mouth College. Hanover, New Hampshire 
where a Department of Geography has 
recently heen established He studied 
geography in England and travelled exten- 
sively on the continent of Europe Since 
coming to Canada in 1931. he has taught 
in Winnipeg. at the University of Roches- 
ter, NY and at Carleton College in 
Minnesota His article on the mapping ot 
the Red River Valley is based on part of a 
thesis accepted by the Graduate School ot 
Geography, Clark University, in 1940 for 
the degree of PhD. Dr Llovd has in 
recent vears carried on research in the 
geography of Northern Canada, his latest 
field work being in the Mackenzie River 


district during 1942 


Ramsay Traquair, MA, RIBA 
Emeritus Professor of Archi- 
tecture, McGill University was born in 
L-dinburgh, Scotland, in 1874. and later 
practised there as an architect. He was a 
student of the British School of Archae- 
ology, Athens, in 1905, and of the Byzantine 
Fund in 1909 In 1913 he was appointed 
Protessor of Architecture and Director of 
the School of Architecture at McGill 
University, from which position he retired 
in 1939 to take up his abode in Guys- 
borough, Nova Scotia— ‘as far away from 
a town as | can get ! 
has published a number of papers and 
articles on the old architecture of Quebec 
and also contributed articles on social and 
artistic subjects to the Atlantic Monthly 
In 1940 he published a book entitled 
The Old Silver of Quebec 
IN 
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Procedure Re Membership: We are 
frequently questioned by new readers of 
the Journal as to how they may obtain 
regular issues We have just received in 
our mail a typical letter enquiring if the 
application form enclosed in every Journal 
could be used for acquiring a subscription 
to this magazine, or if it was only to be 
employed for gaining membership in The 
Canadian Geographical Society 


[hose who wish to receive regular 
issues of our Journal should apply (either 
by letter or by means of an application 
form) for \lembership, enclosing cheque or 
money order to cover annual dues) A 
copy of the Canadian Geographical Journal 
is sent each month automatically to every 
member of the Society. 


Further information regarding the ob- 
jects and activities of the Society may be 
found in a specially prepared brochure 
which will be mailed on request 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN FOLKWAYS SERIES 
Desert Country by EDWIN CoRLE, Pinon Country by 
HANIEL LONG, Short Grass Country by STANLEY 
VESTAL, Ozark Country by OTTO ERNEST RAYBURN 
Published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York 
$3.75 each 

For the purpose of making the people of the 
various sections of his country understand one 
another better and for the better understanding of 
the United States by the rest of the world, Erskine 
Caldwell has planned “The American Folkway 
Series Each book is written by an author 
familiar with the country of which he writes, and 
deals with its history, customs, and folklore. EEach 
volume is complete in itself and may be read without 
any reference to any of the others 


Desert Country by EDWIN CORLE is the first of 
this series. The desert country lies in the Southwest 
the author explains it is “in general that area 


between the Pacific Coast Range and the Rocky 
Mountain chain, that great basin region which 
includes such deserts as Mojave, the Colorado, 
the Amargosa, and Arizona's western slope. This 
desert land, which also includes Death Valley, all 
of Nevada, and western Utah and the watershed of 
the Little Colorado River which is the Painted 
Desert is contiguous’. It is an area of ghost towns 
and thriving towns and towns which lie along the 
roads which cross the desert and would become 
ghosts if traffic ceased. The book tells about the 
most famous of these ghost towns and of the 
prospectors who found the mines which started 
them their life and death, their wildness and 
lawlessness, their hopes and aspirations, and their 
final abandonment for the next boom town where 
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Back Issues Available’ The demand tor 
copies of back issues of the Journal grows 
daily, and already this year several hundred 
have been supplied to new and old mem- 
bers. As our newsstand distributors retain 
current issues only, those who wish to 
obtain articles of special interest to them 
which have previously been published in 
our Journal should write direct to the 
Society (49 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa) stating 
their requirements and enclosing cheque, 
money order or postal note to cover 
cost. We maintain astock of back issues 
and shall be pleased to attend to your 
order promptly 


Single copies of Journals pub- 
lished during the last 2 years 

Single copies of Journals pub- 
lished from 2 to 4 years ago 50 

Single copies of Journals pub- 
lished more than 4 years ago. $1 00 


35 each 


silver or gold had been tcund. It tells of the 
modern towns and their history and of their efforts 
to recapture the past. Again it tells of old towns 
founded by the Spaniards and which still survive 
to-day 

When the Spaniards arrived they found little 
gold but they did find many souls which they could 
convert. The Indian tribes in the region are 
numerous and in general were more advanced 
culturally when the first white men appeared than 
those in the more northern sections. These tribes 
include the Yumans, Mojaves, Apaches, Hava 
supais, Qahatikas, Papagos, and Hbopis. The 
author speaks of them with sympathy and under 
standing, discussing what part of their culture has 
survived the vears of contact with a more advanced 
culture and what part is likely to survive 

Another people, coming later on the scene, who 
attempted to aid the Indians were the Mormons 
When these people found they could not live their 
own life among others, they moved into the desert 
country and made it yield them a living Here is 
found an account of their leader—Joseph Smith, 
Brigham Young, the Mountain Meadows Massacre, 
and other facts and stories of the Empire of Deseret 

The book abounds in stories and legends of the 
people who have come and gone. I[t is full of 
interesting facts about the natural phenomena of 
the country, Mitchell's Caverns, Death Valley, 
The Grand Canyon. It is a living vivid story of 
what the desert is, what it does, of people who 
made their impression on the country and of those 
that are still there. It will hold the interest of the 
reader from beginning to end 

Pinon Country by HANIEL LONG is the second of 
“The American Folkways Series’ The Pinon 
country is also in the Southwest and comprises the 
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states of New Mexico and Arizona, and so adjoins 
the desert country. In consequence, they have 
quite a lot in common, especially in their earlier 
history, and it is interesting to note the points 
where they agree or disagree. One of these is the 
history of Fray Marcos de Niza and of his Moorish 
companion, Esteban or Estevanico. According to 
Mir. Long, he was a slave, but Mr. Corle speaks 
of himas a tree man. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in its article on the missionary speaks of him 
merely as a companion 


Ihe Southwest was the earliest settled region 
of the United States and indeed of the whole North 
\merican continent, having been settled by the 
Spaniards in the sixteenth century. The mis- 
sionaries were the first to settle in the region, but 
they were followed by others who came as colonists 
\s a rule they got on fairly well with the Indians, 
but they were cut off from contact with the rest of 
the continent and isolated trom all modern ideas 
Consequently, when the country was taken by the 
United States from Mexico in 1846, the people 
were three hundred years behind their conquerors 
Ihe author writes militantly against the wrongs 
which were and still are being perpetrated against 
these people. They were immediately given equal 
rights, but not understanding what these rights 
were, nor eastern methods of business, they did 
not know how to fight for themselves, and in con- 
sequence lost most of what they owned. To-day 
the situation is much the same. These chapters 
dealing largely with internal politics limit the appeal 
of the book, especially to a citizen of another 
country 


While the author expresses resentment at the 
treatment accorded the Indians and Spanish Amer- 
icans, he is capable of the following pronouncement 
in connection with two boys who were sentenced 
for second degree murder. “Judge Frenger, | 
imagine, could hardly help giving the boys such a 
stiff sentence. Public opinion had been aroused 
by the newspapers’ and the widow had ‘demanded 
an eye for aneve’. Justice should rest on a careful 
weighing of facts, not on mob hysteria 


There are many interesting chapters in the 
book, among them being those that tell about corn, 
the native American cereal, and its many uses 
that tell about the Grand Canyon, the Carlsbad 
Caverns and the Pioneer Presses, that discuss the 
use of marijuana among the people, and the adjust- 
ment of Indians to the whiteman’s ways, and the 
religion of peyote 


With the third volume of the series, Short 
Grass Country, Stanley Vestal covers the region 
between the first two (Desert Country and Pinon 
Country) and the fourth, Ozark Country. This is 
the land of the Plains Indian who had become 
acclimatized to the life before he was followed 
by the white man. When the latter seized the 
land he found he had to adopt many of the red- 
man’s ways of living if he were to survive. For 
the Short Grass country is treeless and rolling, there 
are no mountains, the wind blows ceaselessly, 
the sun shines strongly, and life is different, more 
spacious, than beside woods and hills. With this 


background the author says the native of the high 
plains turned his back more fully on the old world 
than the dweller of the Eastern States and became 
completely isolationist, considering that affairs on 
the continent of Europe were no concern of his 

That, if it had not been for the Indians, the 
settling of the West would not have become the 
storied adventure it did is well brought out. But 
the Indians were there, and they provided adver- 
tising copy for the pioneers. For the tales brought 
back by the travellers were not © .pable of being 
checked, and so it was here that the great American 
habit of what the author calls “bally-hoo” was 
brought to its greatest height. General Custer 
was the first to show what could be done to attract 
people there. He wrote a series of letters upon the 
wonders of the high plains which caused a stampede 
of miners and others to the region. This led to the 
Indian wars and the death of the General. It also 
produced Buffalo Bill and many of the stories of the 
“Wild West 

Much space is devoted by Mr. Vestal to the 
climate, for rain in a dry country is more welcome 
than where the precipitation is greater. If the 
rain does not fall and the wind keeps on blowing, 
the grass dries, and the soil is blown off the land 
thus causing the recurring “dust bowls’, and the 
whole region to be so named. ‘The author explains 
that, while these droughts have occurred periodic- 
ally, the last one was one of the most serious because 
it happened at the same time as the depression 

The book is filled with the folklore of the people 
There are stories and anecdotes of their courage, 
resourcefulness, self-reliance, and idealism. A whole 
chapter is given over to the songs which have become 
known all over the English-speaking world. Other 
chapters discuss social distinctions on the prairie, 
education, the coming of law and order, and its 
enforcement to-day 


Ozark Country is the fourth of the series. The 
Ozarks lie in that part of the United States where 
Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma come to a point 
in the highland regions, of which the Ouchitas are 
a part, in the valley of the Mississippi. Here, 
following the American Revolution, many men and 
women migrated. These people were mainly of 
British stock and brought with them their customs 
and manners of speech. The author insists on 
speaking of them as Anglo-Saxons and of the country 
where they live as an “Anglo-Saxon seed-bed 
In the great western migration when all nationalities 
came to the new world and went west to seek their 
fortunes, the Ozarks were passed by and never 
became a melting pot. They came as pioneers self- 
sufficient and resourceful, they were isolated from 
the advance of modern methods and remained 
substantially unchanged until the advent of the 
radio and motor cars \ great many of their 
distinctive characteristics remain, but they are 
rapidly disappearing and soon the Ozark way ot 
life will be but a memory 

Mr. Rayburn should know the country well, 
having lived among the people, before and after 
the first Great War, taught in the schools, and 
made special studies of their life and folklore. As 
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an outsider, he is able to see and analyse them, and, 
as a resident, he is able to understand them. This 
understanding he attempts to impart to his readers 
partly by the use of fictional characters and partly 
by straight discussion. This method, while it may 
give a more sympathetic view of the people, makes 
it difficult sometimes to distinguish between those 
who really lived and those who are merely used for 
illustration 

The book describes life among the people from 
birth to death, from morning till night, working, 
loafing, playing. The community spirit found 
among all pioneering communities is strong, and 
much work is done in the form of bees These bees 
are always followed by a country dance which lasts 
till morning. The people are extremely musical 
and are expert performers on the fiddle, guitar, and 
banjo. They play mainly by ear and this part of 
the country has produced more folk music than 
most, the most famous piece being the Arkansas 
Traveller 

This book makes interesting reading and gives 
in idea of the country far different from that 
presented on the radio and in the newspapers 


Carouine B. Hicks 


FACTS ON FILE YEARBOOK 1942) (New 


York: Person's Index of World Events, 1943 $20 


How quickly one torgets the precise date ot 
ome recent happening, the text of important 
speeches, the time of some celebrated person s+ 
death amid the flood of news pouring forth daily 
in journals and magazines \nd in libraries 
schools, newspaper offices, homes, such information 
is constantly being sought lo meet this need 


there was ftounded in October, 1940, a weekly 
index and digest of world events entitled Facts on 
File 

Selected by a trained staff of veteran newspaper 
men, each weekly issue covers everything vital in 
world events day-by-day The items are grouped 


under the headings Ihe War, National Affairs 
Foreign Affairs, Latin America, Finance and 
Economics Arts and Science, Education and 


Religion, Sports and Obituaries. So, if you are 
only faintly interested in Sports or Finance, you 
can shorten the “100 hours of reading boiled down 
to 30 minutes” by concentrating on the sections 
likely to be useful to you They are attractively 
presented without bias or comment, yet omitting 
nothing essential. For quick refererce, weekly 
and quarterly indexes are provided, superseded at 
the end of the vear by an annual cumulative index 

The Yearbook consists of all the weekly news 
sections bound together in a handsome volume with 
a 74-page index which, literally,enables one to find 
any fact as easily as looking up a word in a diction- 
ary. The editors are assisted in their appraisal of 
the comparative importance and correct interpre- 
tation of the news of the world by an admirably 
chosen Advisory Board, consisting of eleven author- 
ities outstanding in their respective fields. For 
instance, International Finance is handled by Prof 
E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton, Political Science by 
Prof. Francis W Coker of Yale, Medical Science 
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by Dr. Edward C. Brenner of Columbia, and 
History by Dr. Hendrik Willem Van Loon, who 
has written a characteristic foreword to this 194? 
volume 

Altogether this service would seem to be an 
essential reference tool in libraries, universities 
banks, business offices, governmental departments 
and wherever people must have the news facts at 
their fingertips. Filling, as it does, the gap between 
the Encyclopaedia and the daily paper, its use saves 
many hours of needless research The future value 
of the Yearbooks can be appreciated when one 
considers how immensely interesting similar volumes 
would have been for the first World War In 
vears to come the Yearbooks will provide a constant 
ever-ready basic reference to the events of each 
vear 


F. E. Forsey 


The World Pocket Atlas, 1942 Edition. John 


Bartholomew and Son Ltd Edinburgh 


The World Pocket Atlas was first published by 
Bartholomew s of Edinburgh in I S86 and since that 
date has been through many revisions and threc 
editions, the latest of which, issued in 1942. has just 
heen received This little book, five inches by tour 
inches, contains 128 pages of maps and 3? pages ot 
gazetteer The maps are, of course, of very small 
scale, but are beautifully printed, and the lettering 
is usually clearly legible, and under a reading gla 
each letter is clear cut and distinct) Considerin 
the limited space available, the gazetteer is remarl 
ably comprehensive and has been carefully edited 
to include the most important of the towns and 


places in the world. A useful little book of the 
high standard one expects from its publisher 
P_E.P 


Map Projections by Practical Construction by 
\. HINCKLEY, McC, MSc, BA. (George Philip and 
Son, Ltd., London 3s 


This little book is intended primarily for class 
room use in connection with courses either in 
geography or geometry. It includes brief descrip 
tions of the more common types of projections in 
general use and shows in detail their development 
from the sphere to the plane by methods based on 
descriptive geometry, rather than by more involved 
trigonometrical calculations The descriptions and 
diagrams are clear and precise and a number of 
exercises are included 

The relative position, shape, and size of geo- 
graphical features can only be shown correctly on a 
sphere. On the plane surface of a map there are 
varying degrees of discrepancy in size or position 
depending on the projection used Thus, in using 
a map, it is well to be able to visualize the features 
as they would appear on a spherical surface. For 
this, some knowledge of projections is necessary 
and this little book will provide an interesting 
introduction to the subject, which will be of value 
to the amateur geographer, and will, if he is suf- 
ficiently interested, show him how to develop his 
own projections of different types, and study their 
effect on the maps based thereon 

P. E. P 
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